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THE SHIP WAS ENTERING SOUTHAMPTON WATED 


CHAPTER XXIII.—TOO EARLY FOR PICNICS. 


Walk hence with that.” 
Sha hespeare. 


** Hope is a lover’s staff. 


\ )E return to Stonedale, to mark the progress of 

events in that quiet neighbourhood, while 

Mr. Heath was in Africa, prosecuting his 
search for the missing Henry Tenant. 

The former of these gentlemen had scarcely 
sailed from Southampton when Mrs. Tenant was 
surprised at receiving a visit from Mr. Spratt. He 
had run down, he told her, just to bring her the 





latest news of her friend. He had seen him off by 
the special train from Waterloo, and though he was 
not the bearer of any special messages, yet “ of 
course, you know, he said ‘ good-bye,’ and all that ; 
and I thought, you know, I had better come and 
tell you he was gone, you know.” 

Mrs. Tenant was glad to see Mr. Spratt. He 
had been useful in London in making inquiries at 
the shipping offices, and in assisting Heath in 
his arrangements, and so expediting his departure ; 
and Mrs. Tenant thought it very kind of him to 
take so much interest in her affairs. 
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Spratt inquired particularly after Miss Elsie, 
and hoped she was well, and at home. Elsie was 
at Mrs. Bland’s as usual, and Arthur engaged with 
Mr. Stackpole’s business. Mr. Spratt thought he 
should be able to stay a day or two, and hoped 
Mrs. Tenant and Miss Elsie would be induced to 
take a drive with him, “ over the hills and far away,” 
as he said facetiously. 

“ The carriages at the White Hart are not bad,” 
he said. “I suppose I shall have to put up there. 
Of course, if I were settled and had an establish- 
ment of my own, I should keep proper conveyances 
—a dog-cart for myself, and a baroose for my wife ; 
I should have a broom too. But just now one 
must take what can be had. Some day, I hope to 
offer you a seat in a proper sort of carriage, with a 
pair of bays—bay is my favourite colour—but we 
might make a pleasant excursion now in a hired 
conveyance, if you don’t mind ; at my expense of 
course. We could take a hamper with us, and 
make a picnic of it. The White Hart would 
supply everything without giving you any trouble, 
Mrs. T.” 

“JT don’t know about picnics,” Mrs. Tenant 
answered. “I have never been to a picnic since 
we left Pierremont. We had a very nice one once 
with friends from the neighbourhood. It was a 
terrible blow to us—leaving Pierremont, I mean. 
I could not have gone to a picnic now if I had 
been in mourning, you know, as I was at Brighton. 
I hope you have not suffered at all from your 
immersion there, nor the dog either ?” 

Mr. Spratt did not like to be reminded of his 
adventure on the rocks ; but he answered jauntily, 
“that he did not mind it ; it was a bit of fun, and 
he was, in fact, all the better for it.” 

“Yes,” Mrs. Tenant remarked ; “ sea-bathing is 
sometimes beneficial, and is recommended by the 
faculty.” 

“True,” said Spratt ; “but I did not mean that. 
I mean that if it hadn’t have been for that, you 
might never have had the pleasure of my acquain- 
tance —that is, 7 might never have had the pleasure 
of yours and of Miss Elsie’s. Then you will go 
for a ride with me to-morrow, won’t you, Mrs. T.?” 

* Yes ; I should like a drive,” Mrs. Tenant replied, 
with an emphasis on the noun ; “ but I don’t know 
about Elsie, I can’t promise for her. She may not 
be able to get away from her duties.” 

Mr. Spratt’s countenance fell. 

“I should not care to go without her,” he said ; 
‘‘T mean to say, it would be so much pleasanter if 
she would come.” 

“She would have to mention it to Mrs. Bland.” 

“T have half a mind to go myself, and call on 
Mrs. Bland. It might have a good effect.” 

Mrs. Tenant made no objection. Perhaps she 
also thought, as she looked at her visitor, whose get- 
up was of the newest, and evidently from a west-end 
tailor, regardless of expense, that it “ might have a 
good effect.” So Mr. Spratt, after a cursory glance 
at a mirror, gave his hat a final polish, put on his 
lemon-coloured kid gloves, and went on his way to 
Heatherside. 


Crossing the heath, he met Elsie in company with 
her boy pupil, and learnt from her that Mrs. Bland 


was not at home. Elsie was glad for once to see 
the little man, hoping to hear the latest particulars 
of Mr. Heath, and to gain some information of the 
ship in which he had sailed and the probable 
events of the voyage. 

**T saw the last of him,” said Spratt, in answer to 
her inquiries ; “yes, I saw the last of him : he’s 
gone off safe enough ; somewhere in the Bay of 
Biscay just now, I should say.” 

“T hope he is having fine weather,” Elsie said. 
“Tt has been rather windy here.” 

“Oh yes, Miss ; he’s all right. Never you 
trouble yourself about him. So Mrs. Bland is not 
at home? I meant to have called on her ; I wanted 
to sve her particular.” 

“ You wanted to see Mrs. Bland ?” 

“Yes, Miss. I wanted to tell her we are going 
for a picnic to-morrow ; and you are to yo with us.” 
“A picnic? Qh no, thank you, Mr. Spratt.” 

*Oh yes ; I'll make it all right with Mrs. Bland.” 

* Pray don’t do anything of the kind,” said Elsie 
coldly. 

“Oh yes, I must ; I promised yourmama. Mrs. 
Bland won’t like it, perhaps ; but that don’t signify. 
You need not trouble your head about her. You 
can throw her over at any time.” 

“ Throw her over !” Horace exclaimed ; “ throw 
my mama over !” 

** He doesn’t mean anything,” said Elsie, laughing. 

“ We ain't going to leave you at Heatherside very 
long,” Spratt said ; *‘ you may depend upon that, 
Miss Elsie.” 

Horace clung to his governess, and tried to draw 
her away from this unpleasant follower. 

“You will be sorry to lose Miss Tenant, won't 
you?” Mr. Spratt said, smiling graciously at Horace. 

“Yes, very.” 

** Ah, so should I,” said Spratt. 

“I’m not going to lose her,” said the boy. 

“Nor I neither, I hope,” Spratt answered, with 
a leer and eyes of sheep towards Elsie, for whom his 
words were evidently intended. 

“T am not going to leave you, Horace,” Elsie 
said, grasping the boy’s hand as if for protection ; 
“we must go home quickly : come!” 

And with the slightest possible bend towards Mr. 
Spratt, she turned and walked away as quickly as 
she could towards Heatherside. 

Hannibal Spratt stood fora few moments looking 
after her. Elsie’s last greeting had been distinctly 
of the “ stay where you are ” kind, and he could not 
follow hex, except with his eyes. 


“ Mrs. Bland is not at home,” he said, returning 
to Eden Terrace. “You had better write to her, 
Mrs. Tenant. I met Elsie. She was too much 
taken up with that young boy to be able to attend 
to me.” 

“ Did you talk to her about Mr. Heath ?” 

“Heath? No, not much, I didn’t. I shouldn't 
have cared about that ; not much, I shouldn’t.” 

“Elsie would have listened to you, though, in 
that case.” 

“If she won’t listen to me for my own sake, I 
don’t care to talk to her for anyone else’s ; not 
much, I don’t. Is she—docs she care for this man 
Heath ?” 
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“Oh yes, I thought you knew. But I don’t 
know what her dear father will say to it, I’m sure.” 

“What do you say to it, Mrs. Tenant ?” 

“T think Elsie should wait. She will have to 
wait, as I have told her, before anything can be 
settled. We must hear what her father has to say 
about it. If we had been at Pierremont still, he 
would not have listened to it. Elsie might have 
done so much better.” 

“Of course she might ; and may,” said Spratt, 
with evident sincerity. 

“It was not my wish, nor my doing,” Mrs. 
Tenant went on, in a tone of voice that was almost 
apologetic. “I can’t say that I approve—but 
there, I ought not to talk in this way to a stranger.” 

“ Stranger ?” 

“Well, no, Mr. Spratt ; I didn’t mean that. To 
anyone not of the family, I should have said.” 

“Not of the family? That may be remedied : 
that may be arranged,” said 
Spratt. ‘“ Looky here, Mrs. T.” 

Placing a chair by the good 
lady’s side, Mr. Spratt entered 
upon a full and particular ac- 
count of his own position and 
prospects. His business in 
the City brought him a large 
and steadily increasing income. 
His father was at present living 
(he spoke as if that also would 
be remedied or arranged), but 
by-and-by he would succeed 
to a very good inheritance— 
capital prospects in fact, all 
round. Even now he could 
make good settlements on a 
wife. He was not ‘ard to please ; 
not screwy, likc some men; 
not a bad sort, if he might say 
so—with many other negatives, 
from which the opposites were 
to be inferred. 

Mrs. Tenant listened with 
interest, but was careful not to 
commit herself. 

“It’s not for me to say anything,” she answered. 

“T suppose not ; but you might speak a word to 
Elsie for me.” 

“She won’t be guided by me.” 

“ But you will speak up for me, won’t you?” 

“ You should speak for yourself, Mr. Spratt.” 

An hour ago he would have been very glad of 
this permission, but Elsie’s manner towards him on 
the common was discouraging. He felt also that 
he could not look for any help or favour from her 
brother. Arthur was Mr. Heath’s great friend and 
ally. Heath, indeed, was gone; but Arthur re- 
mained, and would guard his interests with jealousy. 


Spratt took a melancholy leave of Mrs. Tenant, 
and went to his inn to order dinner, which would, 
he thought, put him in better spirits. He did not 
want to meet Arthur again just yet. He hoped he 
would not join the proposed picnic on the morrow. 
It would be a stupid affair and very provoking if 
Arthur were to come and Elsie stay away. 

The champagne he ordered had the effect, at 


all events, of raising the drinker’s spirits for a time. 
After dinner Mr. Spratt took a more comfortable 
view of things in general, and of his own prospects 
in particular. Some pears and nuts were put on 
the table by way of dessert, and the landlord came 
in and asked if he would like to taste some fine 
old port. “ Grand wine, old in bottle—Her Majesty 
don’t get any better—out of one of the best houses 
in the county.” 

“Where do you mean ?” 

“ Pierremont, if you know where that is.” 

“Pierremont ! Qh yes, I know it.” 

“ Fine cellar of wine they had there, sir—all sold 
off. Sold by auction. That champagne you had 
was bought there ; so was the port. You liked the 
champagne, sir, I know ; try the port.” 

“Well,” said Spratt, “as a rule I don’t drink 
anything but champagne, but I don’t mind; I 
should like to try the Pierremont port.” 





THE WAITER HAD HEARD EVERY WORD. 


The Pierremont bin, he thought, was excellent. 
Following the champagne, it put him in high good 
humour with himself and with everybody else. He 
gave liberal instructions for the picnic. Every- 
thing good that the house could provide was to be 
got ready, a good supply of the Pierremont cham- 
pagne was ordered, a carriage and a pair of horses, 
with a postillion to ride, were engaged. He had 
half a mind to put white favours in the horses’ 
heads, so cheeringly had the wine mounted into 
his own. 

“ Faint heart never won fair lady,” said the little 
man, trimming his moustache in the glass. “I'll go 
now and call at the ’ouse. I'll do it at once. I'll 
ask fora private interview. Fl pop the question- 
like—like one of those champagne corks, ha! ha! 
I don’t think Elsie will say no, when I put it to 
her in a cheerful, pleasant sort of way. I don’t 
think she will. Where’s my ’at? What's this?” 

A waiter who had entered the room unnoticed 
was standing at his elbow, listening quietly to this 
rhapsody, of which he had heard every word. 
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“ A letter for you, sir ; from a lady, by the hand- 
writing,” he said, with a knowing look and smile of 
kindly sympathy. 

Mr. Spratt turned away and tore open the enve- 
lope. It was from Mrs. Tenant, regretting very 
much that her daughter would not be able to join 
the party at the rocks. Arthur also had an en- 
gagement, and she herself must beg, under the 
circumstances, to be excused. There was a post- 
script on the turnover of the leaf intended to soften 
the unpleasant character of this communication, 
which Mr. Spratt did not observe till later. “ It is 
too early yet for picnics, don’t you think so?” 

“What time will you want the carriage to- 
morrow?” the waiter asked. 

“‘Shan’t want it at all,” Spratt replied ina surly tone. 

“*Very good, sir,” said the waiter, the friendly, 
‘sympathetic smile vanishing from his face. “ Very 
good.” 

Instead of leaving the room, he moved about, 
brushing a few crumbs from the table, polishing a 
dull spot on the mahogany, or wiping a dusty 
tumbler. Finding that Spratt had nothing more 
to say, he went to the door, and once more repeat- 
ing “Very good, sir,” vanished with a clucking 
sound very like suppressed laughter. 

The next day Mr. Spratt returned by an early 
train to London. 

“It seems to be too early yet for picnics,” he said 
to Boniface, whose bill he paid, including com- 
pensation for many good things ordered and in 
preparation. 

“Too early !” he repeated to himself. “I think 
I know what that means. I have been going on 
too fast. I must wait a bit, and let the old lady 
pave the way for me. I’m not sorry about the 
picnic being put off. I’ve got a bad headache this 
morning. Something must have disagreed with 
me, the mutton-chops, perhaps, or the potatoes.” 

A few days later Spratt sent a photograph 
of himself enclosed in a gold locket to Mrs. Tenant, 
begging to have one in return to wear upon his 
watchguard. It was a very pretty locket set with 
pearls, and Mrs. Tenant knew, of course, that it 
was meant for Elsie. ‘The time might come when 
she would be able to present it. For the present 
she was careful not to let it be seen, lest she should 
be compelled to return it to the donor ; and in 
answer to Mr. Spratt’s request, she sent him a 
carte de visite of Elsie, the head of which she 
thought might be suitable for his empty locket. 

“1 don’t think we were very civil to poor Mr. 
Spratt,” Mrs. ‘Tenant said to her son ; “I hope if 
he comes again P 

“What does he come for?” Arthur asked, inter- 
rupting her. 

“Well, Arthur, my dear, you know that he came 
to tell us about Mr. Heath. He was very kind in 
making inquiries, and very anxious to be of use.” 

“Of use to Mr. Heath ?” 

“Yes ; in getting his cabin for him, and helping 
him to go away.” 

“ No thanks to him for that. He was only too 
glad to get rid of him. I don’t want to be uncivil 
to the fellow, but I hope he won’t come here again. 
He comes to see Elsie, of course ; he. as good as 
told her so.” 
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“T don’t see why you should be so prejudiced 
against him, Arthur.” 

“Elsie won’t have anything to say to him, as you 
know. She is engaged to Heath.” 

“‘ Not engaged, Arthur. I never really approved 
of that, and now that your poor father is alive and 
likely to return I couldn’t consent, you know ; it 
would not be right.” 

“They are engaged all the same.” 

“No, Arthur ; no.” 

“ Elsie would not look at anyone else.” 

“Perhaps not. I can’t help thinking it’s a pity, 
though. If we had been at Pierremont now, Mr. 
Heath would not have thought of her, and Elsie 
might have looked much higher.” 

“She might have gone farther and fared worse,” 
said Arthur. 

“Mr. Spratt is very well connected ; he is in 
business, of course, but that is no objection now. 
He has a large income and will be rich. Mr. 
Heath, as you know, has nothing.” 

“Heath might have been very much better off 
than he is if 

He checked himself. Mr. Weaver had told him 
in confidence, after Heath’s departure, of the claim 
that had been made on him by the insurance office. 
He had almost betrayed this to his mother, but 
recollected himself just in time. 

“TI think we had better drop the subject,” he 
said. “Elsie will be coming in directly. She 
would be very much annoyed if she could even 
guess what you—-what we have been talking about.” 

“ Elsie will change her mind, perhaps, after a 
time,” said the lady, with an injured look. 





CHAPTER XXIV.—‘* WE CORRESPOND.” 


*¢We will have rings and things and fine array.” 
Shakespeare. 


IME went on, bringing little change to our 
friends at Stonedale, but bringing in its 
appointed and unchanging course the anni- 

versary of Elsie Tenant’s birthday. This had at 
one time been looked upon as a day of great 
importance, to be celebrated with gifts and feasting. 
The gifts on the occasion were not forgotten, except 
by the “dear five hundred friends” who had been 
used to send flowers or other “tokens of regard” 
to Pierremont, and some addition was made to the 
table, a dinner being celebrated in the evening 
instead of in the middle of the day. There isa 
great difference between dining and “a dinner.” 
Mrs. Tenant and her son and daughter dined every 
day, but the pomp and circumstance of dinner 
seldom found a place at their table ; but there was 
a real dinner at No. 4 Eden Terrace on the 
anniversary of Elsie’s birth—“ Elsie, sole daughter 
of my house and heart.” It was so that her father 
used to speak of her; but the quotation had lost 
much of its meaning, since they left Pierremont, 
and Mrs. Tenant instead of greeting it with a smile 
as formerly, now dropped a tear as she thought 
of it. 

A turkey graced the board ; not such as they used 

to have at Pierremont, but a foreigner most likely, 
and a tongue which looked as if it had been tinned. 
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Mrs. Tenant sighed once more as she looked at it, 
and wished her daughter many happy returns in 
a dismal, despondent voice. ‘There was a bottle of 
champagne on the table, however, and another on 
the sideboard, which looked more like old times, 

“Where do you think that wine came from?” 
Mrs. Tenant asked, as it sparkled in the glasses, 
clear and brisk. 

They had no idea, and were silent. 

“ Did you ever taste any like it before ?” 

Arthur had almost forgotten what champagne 
was like ; and he said so. 

“We used to have it frequently at Pierremont.” 

“Oh, yes ; I daresay.” 

“This very wine, I mean. It came from Pierre- 
mont.” 

“ How can that be?” 

“The wine, you know, was all sold by auction. 
This is some of it.” 

“How did it come here ?” 

“It’s a present. A case of it came yesterday from 
the White Hart.” 

“ A present from Boniface ?” 

“No, but from some one else for Elsie’s birthday. 
Can’t you guess ?” 

“No mother,” said Arthur ; “I really can’t. Mr. 
Weaver ?” 

“Not Mr. Weaver; oh no. Can’t jouw guess, 
Elsie?” 

Elsie turned very red and hot, and pushed away 
her glass from her. 

“T think we ought to drink Zs health after 
Elsie’s,” said the lady. 

“ All right,” said Arthur, filling his mother’s glass 
and Elsie’s, in spite of her protest. ‘ Who is it?” 

“You can guess, surely.” 

“ T can’t, indeed.” 

“* Hannibal, then.” 

“ Hannibal !—you don’t mean Spratt ?” 

“‘ Of course I do.” 

Arthur put down his glass untasted. Elsie had 
not touched hers. 

“T wish, dear mother, you would not call him 
Hannibal.” 

“Tt’s as good a name as 

“Spratt? Yes ; well, what’s ina name? How 
did he, Hannibal Spratt, know about Elsie’s birth- 
day ?” 

“T told him,” Mrs. Tenant answered. “ He is 
always so much interested in everything that con- 
cerns us.” 

“ Does he go on writing to you, then ?” 

“ Certainly !” 

“ And you write to him?” 

“ Of course ; we correspond. I answer his letters 
and he answers mine. One could not do less. He 
would have come down to-day to dine with us, but 
I was afraid you would not like it. You are so 
strange with him, Arthur. And he sent you 
this,” she continued, turning to Elsie, “and hopes 
you will wear it for his sake.” 

Mrs. Tenant had tasted her second glass of the 
Pierremont champagne, or she would probably not 
have ventured to produce the locket, which had 
been lying hidden in her desk, and which Mr. Spratt 
had entreated her to present to Elsie as his birthday 
gift. 


” 





Elsie rose from the table without looking at the 
locket, which was left lying upon the cloth. 

“ You must return it, mother,” she said. 

“That would be very uncivil. I don’t know 
what he would think of us.” 

“It does not signify what he thinks,” said Arthur. 

“Tf you don’t return the—thing to him, mother, 
I must send it back myself.” 

“No, Elsie, you must not, indeed. It was sent 
to me, and I must do with it as I think fit and 
proper. He would be so hurt, and, of course, he 
means only to be kind.” 

“T don’t want him to be kind,” said Elsie. 
“ Arthur will send it back to him.” 

“No, Elsie ; Arthur must not interfere. If it is 
to go back at all, I must send it and explain.” 

Mrs. Tenant made haste to secure the locket, but 
she did not intend to return it to the donor—not 
yet, at all events. 


Letters arrived from time to time from Mr. 
Heath, giving an account of his progress, the 
frequent renewal of his hopes, and the no less 
frequent disappointments. Fragments of these 
letters have Leen given in a former chapter. 
There were loving messages to Elsie, but Heath 
did not write to her. His letters were for general 
perusal. He did not think, now that her mother 
had withdrawn her consent to their engagement, 
that he ought to correspond with her. 


Mr. Spratt came down several times to Stone- 
dale, and it was impossible, while Mrs. Tenant 
invited and encouraged him, for Elsie to keep him 
altogether at a distance. The poor fellow was 
desperately in love ; but he had learnt discretion, 
and was satisfied, apparently, to be received as a 
friend, waiting and hoping that a nearer approach 
to the object of his affection might, in time, be 
vouchsafed. Elsie could not be uncivil to him 
while he behaved respectfully to her; but Mrs. 
Tenant persisted in calling him by his Christian 
name, and lost no opportunity of speaking in his 
praise, and pointing out to Elsie, more or less 
directly, the great advantage it would be to them 
all to be allied with a man of his position. 

Even if her father should be found and brought 
back to England, that would add nothing to their 
present humble means ; from a worldly point of 
view it could but augment their difficulties. A 
man of business in the City having a large 
trading connection and agents in every part of 
the world, must, Mrs. Tenant presumed, have great 
opportunities of helping others. An opening 
might be found for Arthur. It was such a pity 
that with his abilities he could have no better 
position than the common clerk’s place which he 
filled at Mr. Stackpole’s, working like an ordinary 
labourer, and coming home at night tired out and 
covered with dirt. 

The slate pit ; yes, by-and-by that might bring 
in something, but not much; and what else 
had any of them to look to? 

Such complaints and speculations as these formed 
the subject of Mrs. Tenant’s conversation almost 
continually. There was little or nothing to be said 
in reply, and Elsie and her brother refrained from 
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argument. But it wasa great trouble to them both, 
and Elsie lost her fresh and healthy colour, and 
went to her duties with a feeling of depression to 
which she had hitherto been a stranger. She lay 
awake often at night, thinking over her mother’s 
words, wondering what Mr. Heath was doing, when 
he would return, and what would happen. 

Something, she felt, had already occurred to 
alter their relative positions one to another. 
Heath had ceased to speak of an engagement ; 
her mother had withdrawn her consent, but even 
before that happened, Elsie fancied she had ob- 
served a change. It was not that her betrothed 
was less affectionate in his manner, or that he really 
loved her less—of that she was quite satisfied ; but 
he had ceased to speak of marriage, and had re- 
ferred to it only as a distant and contingent event 
of which there was no definite prospect. 

Elsie did not know that the greater part of the 
legacy of which Mr. Heath had once spoken to her 
had gone to pay her father’s debts, and that his 
change of purpose in regard to an early union wasa 
consequence of this. 

As weeks passed on, and Mr. Spratt’s visits to 
Stonedale became increasingly frequent, Elsie found 
her position more and more trying. She dreaded 
to hear the man’s name, and to see his handwriting. 
Spratt wrote to Mrs. Tenant ; but his letters were 
generally shown to Elsie, and she felt sure that it 
was his intention that she should see and read 
them. She wondered how long this persecution 
would continue, and what would be the end of it. 

It was at this juncture that Arthur, who fully 
sympathised with his sister, but could do very little 
to protect her, wrote to Mr. Heath, urging him to 
return to England as soon as possible. Another 
visit from Spratt was impending ; he usually took 
lodgings now and stayed three or four days or a 
week-—a week of misery and apprehension to Elsie, 
who could not escape his attentions. 

A ray of hope beamed upon her when, one day, 
a telegram, a foreign telegram, was brought to the 
door containing one single word—“ Found.” 

From that hour they could think of nothing but 
the return of the father and husband. Mr. Heath 
would, of course, sail at once for England, and Mr. 
Tenant with him. 

Elsie looked forward to this as the end of all her 
trouble. The great good news was almost more 
than she could bear. It seemed as if her heart 
would break for joy and gladness. She fled to her 
own room and remained there alone for hours. 
Little Horace watched from the window of his 
home in vain that day for his governess. She came 
not ; and he had to comfort himself as best he 
could with the society of an old, wrinkled, solemn, 
but amiable and friendly toad instead. 


CHAPTER XXV.—IN PORT. 


*¢ Flow slow his soul sailed on, 
How swift his ship !”—Skhak-sfeare. 


i Mr. Heath waited at Cape Town the 
departure of the next boat, he prevailed on 
Mr. Tenant to consult a physician. The 

ribs were tolerably sound again ; but the general 


health had for some time past been unsatisfactory. 
He underwent a careful examination. Rest was 
prescribed and avoidance of fatigue and excitement. 
A return to anything like hard work would be 
dangerous—was, indeed, impossible. A sea voyage, 
it was said, might be service tohim ; freedom from 
anxiety, rest both of mind and body, were essential. 
Such prescriptions are often given ; but in too 
many cases there is no surgery or chemist’s shop 
in this world at which they can be made up. 

“You must take him back with you,” said the 
doctor, after he had been informed how matters 
stood. “He must not be left here lonely and 
depressed.” 

“ He refuses to go with me.” 

“ He must be enticed, persuaded.” 

But Mr. ‘Tenant would neither be persuaded nor 
enticed. 

“T cannot go back at present,” he said: “a 
year or two hence, if I am fortunate “ 

“ A year or two hence?” said Heath ; “ there is 
no knowing what may happen to any of us before 
then. You must go with me now, Mr. Tenant. I 
cannot return without you.” 

* You don’t know how glad I should be to go 
home,” he answered wearily—“how I long and 
yearn for it ; but I cannot, I cannot.” 

Mr. Heath engaged two berths, nevertheless, in 
one cabin ; and when the day for sailing arrived 
they went down together to the docks and went on 
board. But Mr. Tenant still adhered to his resolve 
not to accompany his friend to England. He went 
with him now only to see him off and say his last 
good-bye. 

But he lingered. The good-bye was not easily 
to be pronounced. ‘The moorings were being cast 
off. ‘The last of the shore-men had left the vessel. 
Mr. Tenant alone remained, with one foot on the 
gangway, his hand still clasped in his friend’s warm 
grip. He could not tear himself away. When he 
attempted to do so Heath held him back ; at the 
last moment he yielded to the impulse of his heart, 
and turning his face from the quay, fell upon his 
friend’s breast fainting. 

“ Are you for the shore or not?” the man who 
kept the gangway shouted. 

“T can’t,” he faltered. 

“No,” said Heath decidedly. 
sails with us.” 

The next moment the great heart of the ship 
began to throb, and the vessel moved away slowly, 
like a giant waking out of sleep. The homeward 
voyage was begun. 

“It is better so,” said Heath, as they looked back 
at the receding shore. 

“Yes ; better so,” the other man replied ; “ and 
yet 7 

“You don’t regret it ?” 

“No, I don’t regret it ; I think now it would 
have killed me to be left behind.” 





“Cast off; he 





A fine clear day, with a fresh breeze from the 
south-west, likely to increase, the seamen said. 
It would probably blow a gale before night ; but 
it was fair for the homeward-bound ship now 
entering the English Channel, and the passengers 
hoped to be on shore at Plymouth or Southampton 
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before the gale, if it were to come, could overtake 
them. 

They were gathered together in groups on the 
promenade or in the bows, eagerly on the look-out 
for the first view of the oid country, from which 
some of them had been many years absent, others 
only as many months. However that might be, 
there was a general feeling of delight at the ap- 
proaching end of their voyage and at the prospect 
of seeing once more their old friends and their old 
homes. 

There were exceptions to this rule, and some 
whose anxieties and fears outweighed the joy 
they might have felt. A notable instance of this 
was to be observed in the person of an elderly man, 
worn with sickness, and borne down apparently by 
some secret grief or care, who had been brought 
up from his cabin leaning upon the arm of a much 
younger man, generally known as the chaplain, be- 
cause he had officiated as such during the voyage. 

Mr. Heath led his invalid to a deck chair, where 
he sat down, taking very little notice of anything. 
At the long-expected cry “ Land ho!” while others 
smiled, exchanging looks of joyful congratulation, 
and pointing their glasses in the direction where 
the land was to be seen, Henry Tenant became a 
little paler, if possible, than before, and turned with 
a weary, anxious expression away from the object 
of such general attraction. 

Mr. Heath, who seemed to understand his feel- 
ings and to enter into them, said a few words by 
way of encouragement ; and two or three of their 
fellow-passengers, who had seen but little of the 
invalid during the voyage, came to him in the ex- 
hilaration of the moment, asking kindly after his 
health and pointing to the shore as if he would find 
there an antidote for all his troubles. 

The voyage, though short—not more than six- 
teeh days—had been through rough seas and trying 
weather ; and they probably supposed that he had 
suffered from nothing more serious than the usual 
mal de mer. But the sight of the land, every 
moment higher and nearer, though it could not but 
awake in his breast some pleasurable thoughts, 
seemed to distress and trouble him. 

A pilot came on board off Plymouth, and some 
eager passengers went ashore there. Others who 
were going on toSouthampton, ourtwofriendsamong 
the number, despatched letters or telegrams, giving 
their friends the earliest intimation of their safe and 
happy arrival. 

“ Arthur will come to Southampton to meet us, 
I daresay,” said Heath: “perhaps Mrs. Tenant 
with him.” 

“The wind is keen ; I should like to go to my 
cabin,” was the only answer. 

“I think you had better do so,” said a young 
man wearing a navy cap. He was the ship’s 
surgeon, and had been very attentive to Mr. 
Tenant during the voyage. He now offered his 
arm to lead him from the deck. 

“He is low and depressed,” he said apart to 
Heath. “This little pleasurable excitement might 
have done him good, but it seems to have a 
contrary effect. Has he any reason to anticipate 
bad news on arriving? He seems almost to fear 
it and shrink from it.” 


“ He is very weak ; he has never quite recovered 
that accident of the broken ribs.” 

“Which you set and cured so cleverly. It is 
not that that troubles him now, though that may 
have something to do with it. I have been anxious 
about him ever since he came on beard. He has 
something on his mind—you know more about 
it than 1 do probably—and he is not in a fit 
state of health to bear it.” 

“T can’t face it, Heath,” Mr. Tenant said, when 
they were alone together in the little cabin, and 
the ship was entering Southampton Water. “I 
ought not to have come home with you.” 

The vessel was moving steadily on an even 
keel at reduced speed. The engines, which had 
kept up an incessant throb and murmur during 
the voyage, were now less distinctly felt and heard. 
The nearer they approached their destination, the 
more Mr. Tenant seemed to shrink from meeting 
even his own wife and children. He had left them 
under a cloud, and had not intended to return to 
them until, by some stroke of luck at the gold- 
diggings or elsewhere, he could pay all debts, 
debts of honour included—first in his estimation 
at a former period of his life, but now better 
understood and appreciated. 

“T shall never be able to meet them,” he 
repeated, referring, Mr. Heath supposed, to his 
creditors. 

“You will get over that feeling,” said Heath. 
“ You have really no liabilities now ; all just debts 
have been paid. Come, sir, we are at the end of 
our voyage. Let the past be forgotten for a while ; 
happier times are in store for us all.” 

“The end of the voyage? Ah me! I wish it 
were come indeed! Happier times? I think so, 
I hope so, I am sure of it ; but not in this world. 
‘Of whom may we seek for succour but of Thee, 
O Lord?’ Yes; I should like to see them once 
more—my wife, Arthur, and—yes—Elsie. I shall 
see them, Mr. Heath, shall I not? We shall meet 
in another world, and shall recognise each other ; 
and all the shame and care and sorrow of this life 
will be forgotten.” 

“ Forgotten ; yes, blotted out, as if such things 
had never been—wiped away out of the book of 
God’s remembrance.” 

“ And of man’s also ; clean forgotten, as if they 
had never been. Mr. Heath, is it possible for a 
fault, a sin committed, to be really undone—really 
undone as if it had never taken place at all ?” 

“ All things are possible with God.” 

“That’s what I mean ; of course there can be 
no such undoing in this world, but in the 
next r 

“*« Old things are passed away ; behold all things 
are become new. A new earth and a new heaven 
wherein dwelleth righteousness.’ ” 

Mr. Tenant was silent for a time. 

“Shall 7 forget ? that is the question,” he said. 
“Shall I myself forget the wrong that I have 
done ?—They will have the insurance money,” he 
went on, with a change of thought from himself 
to others, “and the quarry ; that will help them. 
They will not be in any want. You will take care 
of Elsie, Mr. Heath. I give her to you, if I have 
still any right to say so. Tell them 4 
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“You will tell them yourself, Mr. Tenant. 
Keep a good heart, sir. They will be overjoyed to 
see you. If there is anything for them to forget, 
be sure it is forgotten long since. Nothing will be 
remembered now but the joy of having you at 
home again.” 

“Give them my love ; tell them I thought of 
them and prayed for them with my last breath.” 

At that moment the heart of the great ship beat 
more slowly, and then—stood still; the pulse which 
had driven her through wind and wave for so 
many thousand miles ceased to throb. 

“We are arrived,” said Heath ; “ the voyage is 
ended.” 

“ Ended,” said the other ; “ yes, ended, God be 
praised! ‘So He bringeth them into the haven 
where they would be.’ ” 

His eyes closed, and he fell back on his pillow. 

The surgeon, who was near at hand, came at a 
word from Heath and gave him a restorative. He 
placed his fingers on his pulse and looked at Heath 
significantly. It had stopped ; it went on again— 
faltered—fluttered —then ceased, and throbbed 
no more. 

The voyage was indeed ended. The wonderful 
engine that had gone on unceasingly for more 
than fifty years had made its last stroke, and would 
never move again. 

While the two survivors were yet bending over 
the lifeless form, a murmur of many voices was 
heard on deck—friends calling to friends, parents 
and children recognising one another, fond words 
of welcome, tears more eloquent than words, 
waving of hands and handkerchiefs—every sign 
and gesture of delight. All points of vantage in 
the ship were occupied, each one looking for some 
loved face among the crowd on shore. 

The passengers were taking hasty leave of one 
another, and making their acknowledgments to 
the officers of the ship for the attention they had 
shown on the voyage, both to their safety and their 
comfort. 

“ Where is our chaplain?” one of them asked, 
looking around him. 

** And where is our good doctor ?” said another. 

A steward who was sent to look for them returned 
with a serious face. 

“Something wrong, I’m afraid,” he said. 

“What! The poor old man who suffered so 
much on the voyage ?” 

“Yes, sir ; taken worse.” 

Presently the captain was called below to one of 
the berths. Two or three of the passengers waited 
to hear what had happened, but most of them 
hastened to disembark. 

Mr. Heath came on deck for a moment, peering 
anxiously round him at the crowd who had come 
to meet their relatives and friends. Arthur was 
not there, nor his mother. He scarcely expected 
to see them, but looked very sad and troubled, 
and hastened below again. 

The captain returned to the deck. 

“Gone,” he said, with a gesture of the hand ; 
“very unfortunate—very sad !” 

“Gone! You don’t mean—dead ?” 

“Yes. ‘Heart,’ the doctor says ; he had been 
fearing it for some days. ‘The excitement was too 
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much for him. He had got all ready for going 
ashore, but broke down at the last—fainted, and 
could not be brought round again.” 

“Very sad! Very unfortunate! Just at this 
time, too! Terrible blow for his friends !” 

So the sympathising passengers expressed them- 
selves as they went their way, full of life and 
gladness, to join their own people and to enjoy 
their homes. 

Arthur had started from Stonedale on receiving 
Mr. Heath’s telegram from Plymouth, but he could 
not get to Southampton in time to meet the ship 
on her arrival. All was comparatively quiet there 
when he arrived and went on board. 

“T came to meet some friends,” he said to one 
of the officers. ‘I’m afraid I’m too late.” 

“ Yes, too late ; all gone ashore long ago except 
the chaplain, Mr. Heath. He’s down below.” 

“That’s the very man I want, and my father 
with him,” cried Arthur, beaming with joy. 

The officer turned away. For the moment he 
was speechless. 

“Call Mr. Heath,” he said to one of the stewards. 
* Ask him to come on deck immediately.” 

“Stay here, sir—wait here,” he cried, seizing 
Arthur by the arm as he was about to follow the 
steward. ‘ Mr. Heath will come to you.” 

“What is the matter?” Arthur asked, noticing 
that the officer who spoke to him was strangely 
moved. ‘ What—what is it ?” 

The next moment he felt Mr. Heath’s arms 
around him, and with sobs and tears that could 
not be repressed, rather than by articulate words, 
the fatal truth was told : 

“Safe home, safe home in port !” 


CHAPTER XXVI.—TILL DEATIL US DO PART, 


** Joy, gentle friends! joy and fresh days of love accompany 
your hearts.” —Shakespeare. 


'THE body of Henry Tenant was brought to 
Stonedale and carried at once to the quiet 
churchyard upon the hills, where his son 

Herbert lay buried. The funeral was a very quiet 

one ; there were few followers, though some of the 

villagers put on their best black garments and went 
to their places in the church to wait the arrival of 
the funeral, and afterwards followed the coffin to 
the grave. There were no flowers. Mr. Spratt sent 

a costly wreath, im memoriam, as his card stated, of 

the man he had never seen ; but it arrived too late 

for use, which none of those concerned, except 
perhaps Mrs. Tenant, were disposed to regret. 

Heath had already visited Todd and his wife 
in their humble home, and had told them how it 
had been brought about that he should meet with 
their old friend in the wilderness, sick, wounded, 
and in sore distress. ‘“‘‘Sweet are the uses of 
adversity,’” he said ; “which reminds me that I 
have something for you, which Mr. Tenant charged 
me to deliver into your own hands.” 

“ Why, it’s the twoadstone !” 

“ Yes, to be sure ; he carried it with him through 
all his wanderings. He would gladly have been 
rid of it, for he had got an idea that it brought him 
no good luck ; but it was yours, not his, and he felt 
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bound in honour to take care of it and to return it 
to you safely. He would have sent it home to you 
by post, but that, he feared, might have given a clue 
to his whereabouts. We all thought he was dead, 
you know, and he had reasons for wishing us to 
think so.” 

“ No good luck !” said Todd dubiously. 

“ He got the better of that idea, Todd. A lifeless 
thing like that could do neither good nor harm to 
anyone.” 

““More shame to me for ever thinking that it 
could,” said ‘Todd, remembering how he had taken 
the toadstone to Pierremont on the night of 
Herbert Tenant’s death, with a vague hope that it 
might be available in some way for his recovery. 

“ Your wife will be glad to have it again, I know,” 
said Heath. “It was the means, after all, of 
pointing out to us where to look for our poor 
missing friend. If we had not heard of him from 
Mr. Trueman, who had seen this thing in his 
possession in South Africa, we should never have 
known that he was alive, or in what quarter of the 
globe to look for him. So if there was no virtue in 
the thing itself, it has been of great use to us.” 

“Yes, sir. It’s all in the order of God’s provi- 
dence. ‘Base things of the world and things that 
are despised ’—they are all under His hand. He 
can make use of ’em for our good. Yes, sir, my 
missus will be glad to have it again.” 

“T shall so, sir, and thank you,” Mrs. Todd broke 
in. “We always set great store by it. I can’t tell 
you how vexed I was—well, not to say vexed, but 
sorry, to think as it was gone back again to the 
bottom of the pit where it came from. I can’t 
quite give in to what you and Adam say about its 
being no good to nobody: it always had the 
character for stopping bleeding and so on.” 

“Nonsense, mother! You take and put it away 
and keep it as a cur’osity ; it has been in our family 
a hundred year or more, and I’m glad to have it 
back again ; but as for stopping of bleeding —well, 
never mind about thit. And, Mr. Heath, when we 
are both dead and gone, with one of them big slabs 
to lay over us as Mr. Arthur has looked out and 
put on one side ready—when we are both laid to 
rest, you shall have the twoadstone for your own. 
Mind that, mother ; I'll make a memorandum for to 
be sure on it.” 

“Thank you, Todd. I'll keep it for your sake.” 


Our history has now reached its climax. A funeral 
might seem to be the proper thing to end with— 
an appropriate “ finis” ; but there is a marriage in 
prospect. No story would be complete without it, 
and history itself would soon come to an end if this 
good old fashion should cease. 

Mr. Heath failed not to take upon himself at an 
early date the duty and responsibility with which 
Mr. Tenant’s last request had charged him. “Take 
care of Elsie,” he had said. “I give her to you ;” 
and Mrs. Tenant could no longer withhold her 
consent to his union with her daughter. 

The insurance money was paid over for the 
second time without any difficulty, and Heath 
received his share of it. He did not remain long 
at Stonedale ; a substitute had been found while 
he was abroad, and Heath was unwilling to disturb 


him. He was fortunate in meeting with a sole 
charge in the country, with a pleasant vicarage to 
which he could take his wife. ‘The boy Horace 
grieved so much at parting with his governess, and 
Elsie was so sorry to leave him, that it was arranged 
that he should go to Mr. Heath for a time asa 
pupil. When they returned from their honeymoon 
and were settled in their new home, Horace arrived 
at the vicarage with his favourite toad, a fine old 
wrinkled specimen, in his coat pocket. He was in 
high spirits, rejoicing greatly at the prospect of 
“fresh fields and pastures new” to be explored 
under Mr. Heath’s guidance, and hoping to pro- 
cure many new specimens for his collection as a 
naturalist. 

Mr. Spratt, when he heard that Elsie wes 
positively engaged and on the point of being married 
to his rival, struggled against his feelings like a man, 
and good-naturedly sent her a wedding present, 
with a letter full of good wishes. It was a pleasure 
to him to receive, at last, a letter from her in return. 
He had made up his mind never to marry, and this 
letter, in her own handwriting addressed to himeelf, 
he clasped in his hand, pressed to his lips repeatedly 
and warmly, and, with hot tears in his eyes, placed 
in a secret drawer of his desk, resolved to treasure 
it all his life, and to have it placed upon his heart 
in his coffin at his death. But other letters came 
in due course from other fingers, and Elsie’s was 
forgotten, as was best for all concerned. 

Mrs. Tenant, a widow for the second time, as 
she expressed it, mourned more for the husband 
brought back to her in his coffin than for him who 
had been lying, as was supposed, at the bottom of 
the Death Hole, drowned in the pit, yet haunting 
her in her dreams, and shewing himself in his Den, 
to the surprise and consternation of his friends. 
After the marriage of her daughter, Arthur con- 
tinued to live with her. He left Stackpole’s 
office and opened one of his own, the same 
which his grandfather had occupied and in which 
all his money had been made. The money had 
been spent or wasted, and Arthur was there to 
make it over again, of which he had a reasonable 
prospect. It was a “come Ccown,” Mrs. Tenant 
may have thought; but, if so, she kept such 
thoughts to herself. The name was written up 
ona huge board at the railway station and upon the 
house in which he carried on his business—“ Arthur 
Tenant, dealer in slates, slabs, gravel, coal, and 
lime” ; from which it will be seen that his dealings 
were not confined to the preduce of his own pits, 
but embraced other useful products of the earth. 
The stone pits were at work, and Arthur was his 
own manager and agent. Mr. Stackpole was his 
chief customer ; but there were many others, and 
the business steadily increased. 

“Tf it goes on at this rate,” Mr. Weaver remarked 
one day, “the mortgages on the property at Pierre- 
mont will be paid off before very long, and Mrs. 
Tenant may, if she be so minded, go back to her 
old home again upon the hills.” 

Mrs. Tenant has never reconciled herself to the 
house in Eden Terrace, and may perhaps be glad 
to move to a larger one in a more agreeable 
situation ; but neither she nor her son has any 
desire to return to Pierremont. 
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*‘ Each change of many-coloured life he drew, 
Exhausted worlds and then imagined new : 
Existence saw him spurn her bounded reign, 
And panting Time toiled after him in vain.” 


TT’HIS eloquent tribute of Dr. Johnson to the 
genius of Shakespeare is, in a measure, true of 
the fictionist in general. Unlike the historian 

or philosopher, he does not confine himself to amere 
narrative of facts, but invents other combinations, 
and thus creates, as it were, a new world of his own. 
Sometimes he oversteps the limits of the possible ; 
but frequently he only reproduces what may have 
happened in the past, or foreshadows what the 
future will bring forth. There are poets and story- 
tellers who have anticipated not only the incidents 
of social life, but even the discoveries of science. 


Homer is the parent of all those writers who 
depict the realms of the imagination. But it is 
difficult to say how far the Lotos-eaters, the one- 
eyed Cyclops, and the Sirens of the Odyssey are 
the embodiment of legends current at the period. 
Even the description of Elysium given by Menelaus 
is, perhaps, a rumour of that Atlantic island which 
the Egyptian priests mentioned to Solon, the 
Athenian lawgiver :! 

‘** The blissful plains 
Of utmost earth, where Rhadamanthus reigns. 
Joys ever young, unmixed with pain or fear, 
Fill the wide circle of the eternal year: 
Stern winter smiles on that auspicious clime : 
The fields are florid with unfading prime : 
From the bleak Pole no winds inclement blow, 
Mould the round hail or flake the fleecy snow ; 
But from the breezy deep, the bless’d inhale 
The fragrant murmurs of the western gale.” 


Solon flourished in the sixth century B.c., two 
centuries after the Homeric poems were written, 
and, according to Plato, he attempted to describe 
Atlantis to the Grecians ; but a tradition about the 
island may have existed long before his day. 
Diodorus Siculus says it was discovered by the 
Carthaginians, and submerged in a single night. 
Conjecture has identified it with America; but the 
tradition is more likely to have sprung from the 
western islands beyond the coast of Morocco—to 
wit, the Azores, Madeira, and the Canaries. These 
may be the remains of a still larger island, or part 
of a continent now submerged, and represented by 
the “telegraph plateau ” on which the Transatlantic 
cables are laid. Moreover, zoology shows that 
Europe and America were anciently connected by 


‘luta:ch’'s ‘‘ Life of Solon.’ 
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an isthmus through Britain, the Faroé Isles, and 
Iceland. 


Lucian in his “ Trips to the Moon ” also gives an 
account of these Islands of the Blest in the Western 
Ocean. He flourished in the second century of 
our era, and is, perhaps, the first who carried his 
imaginary travels into other worlds than ours. He 
is the great forerunner of such modern phantasists 
as Bergerac, Swift, and Jules Verne. Setting sail 
with his companions on a voyage of discovery into 
the Western Sea, their boat is caught up by a 
whirlwind, and being captured by the Hippogypi 
or horse-vultures, they are taken to the moon, of 
which Endymion is king. Here Lucian discovered 
that the earth appears like a moon to the Selenites— 
an idea very far advanced for his age, but probably 
derived from the philosophers, for Anaxagoras, we 
know, maintained the sun to be a ball of fire, from 
which the moon borrowed her brightness. Endy- 
mion goes to war with Phaeton, king of the Sun, 
who objected to his planting a colony in Lucifer, 
and Phaeton, being victorious, builds a wall of 
cloud between the sun and moon ; but Endymion, 
distressed by the eclipse of his country, despatches 
an embassy to Phaeton, and a treaty of peace is 
concluded between them. The Selenites, according 
to Lucian, feed on the savour of roasted frogs, and 
drink a dew obtained by squeezing the air. The 
idea of living on scent was probably suggested by 
the odours of sacrifice to the gods, but that of 
“squeezing the air” reminds us cf recent experi- 
ments in liquefying gases. 

“He who is quite bald,” says Lucian of the 
Selenites, “‘is esteemed a beauty amongst them, for 
they abominate long hair, whereas in the comets 
itis looked upon as a perfection, at least so we have 
heard from some strangers who were speaking of 
them ; they have notwithstanding small beards 
a little above the knee, no nails to their feet, and 
only one great toe.”* A few years ago an English 
writer predicted, on scientific grounds, that the 
coming man would be a hairless animal without 
toes! The Selenites have eyes which they can 
remove at pleasure, and ears made of leaves or 
wood ; they wear garments of glass or brass wire, 
and armour of lupin-seeds. But their most remark- 
able invention is thus described: “I saw likewise 
another very extraordinary thing im the king’s 
palace, which was a looking-glass that is placed in 
a well not very deep ; whoever goes down into the 
well hears everything that is said upon the earth 
and, if he looks into the glass, beholds all the cities 


? Lucian’s ‘ Trips to the Moon,” translated by Thomas 
Franklin, D.D., 1780. 
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and nations of the world as plain as if he was close 
to them. I myself saw several of my friends, and 
my whole native country ; whether they saw me 
also I will not pretend to affirm.”! ‘This brilliant 
idea cannot fail to remind us of the telescope and 
the combined far hearing and far-seeing apparatus, 
or, in other words, the telephone and “ telephote,” 
which is an expected triumph of the future, and 
which even now some ingenious minds are striving 
to invent. 

On leaving the moon Lucian went to the Morn- 
ing Star, and, skirting the fertile region of the 
Zodiac, arrived at Lyncopolis, the City of Lamps, 
where every person is a lamp, great or small, and 
dies on being put out. Thence descending to the 
sea, he is swallowed by a whale, but escapes 
through setting fire to his prison, and reaches the 
Island of the Blest, with its capital of gold and 
precious stones. On his way home he touched at 
the Antipodes, “ inhabited by those exactly opposite 
to you,” and promised an account of them in a 
subsequent book, which never appeared, though 
its place has been supplied to some extent by M. 
D’Ablancourt, his French translator.? 


The telegraph, if not also the telephone, is fore- 
shadowed inthe “ Man in the Moone,” an interesting 
little work, written by Dr. Francis Godwin, Bishop 
of Llandaff, under the pen-name of Domingo 
Gonsales, and published in 1603. “You shall 
then see men flie from place to place in the ayre,” 
he writes ; “ you shall be able (without moving or 
travelling of any creature) to send messages in an 
instant many miles off, and receive answer again 
immediately ; you shall be able to declare your 
mind presently unto your friend, being in some 
private and remote place of a populous city, with 
a number of such like things, but that which 
surpasseth all the rest, you shall have notice of a 
new world, of many most rare and incredible 
secrets of Nature that all the philosophers of 
former ages could not so much as dream of.” 
Perhaps Bishop Godwin, when he wrote these 
lines, was only thinking of the wild-goose flying- 
machine which carried Gonsales from El Pico to 
the moon, and the mode of signalling by occulting 
lamps, like that of our flashing lanterns and helio- 
graph, which Gonsales, with his Moor Diego, 
practised in St. Helena. Still, the idea of an in- 
stant means of correspondence was, so to speak, in 
the air at this period. 

It seems to have originated from the well-known 
influence of the magnet on the needle of the 
mariner’s compass. We find it mentioned in the 
“*Magice Naturalis,” or Natural Magic, of Giam- 
batista (John Baptist) Porta, the celebrated Nea- 
politan philosopher, which was published at Naples 
as early as 1558.3 At the end of the twenty-first 
chapter Porta observes that, owing to the properties 
of the magnet, persons can converse through long 
distances ; and, in the 1589 edition of the work, 


1 Lucian's ‘‘ Trips to the Moon.” 

? It is curious to find that an American is about to make an 
artificial ‘‘ Atlantis” in the ocean, ten or twelve miles from the 
coast of Long Island, where he intends to build a hotel, and, 
being monarch of all he surveys, like Robinson Crusoe, will be 
able to make his own laws. 

> An English translation appeared in 1658. 


he says in the preface, “I do not fear that with a 
long absent friend, even though he be confined by 
prison walls, we can communicate what we wish 
by two compass needles, circumscribed by an 
alphabet.” The “sympathetic telegraph,” in fact, 
consisted of two compasses without wires or elec- 
tricity, but having both needles made alike and 
magnetised by the same loadstone. It was erro 
neously supposed that if one of the needles was 
turned to a particular letter on its dial, the other, 
in sympathy with it, would point to the same, 
however distant it might be, and thus a corre- 
spondence could be maintained between two 
persons apart. 

The method is explained and illustrated in the 
“Steganologia et Steganographica” of Daniel 
Schwenter, published at Nurnberg in 1600, and 
very fully in the “Prolusiones Academice” of 
Famiano Strada, the Jesuit writer of Rome, pub- 
lished in 1617. Strada attributes the idea to 
Cardinal Bembo, who died in 1547, and he ex- 
claims, “Oh, I wish this mode of writing may 
become in use, a letter would travel safe and 
quicker, fearing no plots of robbers and retarding 
rivers. The prince with his own hands might 
despatch business for himself. We, the race of 
Scribes, escaped from an inky sea, would dedicate 
the pen to the shores of magnet.” 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the 
idea was still current, and is referred to by several 
writers, amongst them Joseph Addison.‘ Milton, 
too, might have heard of it when he wrote, 


** Whatever draws me on, 
Or sympathy, or some connatural force, 
Powerful at greatest distance to unite, 
With secret amity, things of like kind, 
By secretest conveyance.” 5 


One of the most prophetic references is that 
of Joseph Glanvill, m.a., in his work “Scepsis 
Scientifica,” published “at the Grayhound in St. 
Paul’s Churchyard ” in 1665. ‘“ And I doubt not,” 
he says, “ that posterity will find many things that are 
now but Rumours, verified into practical Realities. It 
may be some ages hence, a voyage to the Southern 
unknown 7racts, yea, possibly the moon, will not 
be more strange than one to America. ‘To them, 
that come after us, it may be as ordinary to buy a 
pair of wings to fly into remotest Regions ; as now 
a pair of Boots to ride a Journey. And to confer at 
the distance of the Jndies by sympathetic convey- 
ances, may be as usual to future times as to us in a 
literary correspondence. The restauration of gray 
hairs to Juveni/ity, renewing the exhausted marrow, 
may at length be effected without a miracle. And 
the turning of the now comparative desert world 
into a Paradise, may not improbably be expected 
from late Agriculture.”® This amelioration of the 
world and return of the “Golden Age” has also 
been forecast in the “ Pollio” of Virgil. 


The microphone and telephone—in a word, the 


4 “Spectator,” No. 241, 1711. 

5 “ Paradise Lost,” 1667, Book X. 246. 

6 Glanvill also speaks of one mind influencing another by the 
influence of some hidden medium, as in the modern experiments 
of Mesmer and the hypnotists. 
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micro-telephone now in use, is clearly pointed 
to in “ Albumazar,” an old comedy printed among 
Dodsley’s “ Old Plays,” in 1614: 


** The great Albumazar by wondrous art, 
In imitation of this perspicil, 
Hath framed an instrument that magnifies 
Objects of hearing as this does of seeing, 
That you may know each whisper from Prester John, 
Against the wind, as fresh as "twas delivered 
Thro’ a trunk of Gloster’s lis:ening wall.” 


The word “trunk” in the last line meant a “tube,” 
or telescope. 


Godwin’s remarks on gravitation in the “ Man 
in the Moone” are remarkably shrewd for these 
pre-Newtonian days. He suggests that heavy 
bodies “ do not sinke toward the centre of the earth, 
as their natural place, but as drawn by a secret 
property of the globe of the Earth, or rather some- 
thing within the same, in like sort as the Load- 
stone draweth Iron, being within the compass of 
the beams attractive.” Shakespeare has a some- 
what similar notion in his “ Troilus and Cressida,” 
where the latter exclaims (Act iv., scene 2) : 


‘¢ Time, force, and death, 
Do to this body what extremes you can ; 
But the strong base and building of my love 
Is as the very centre of the earth, 
Drawing all things to it.” 


The idea of universal gravitation was beginning 
to dawn upon the human mind. A furiher inkling 
of it is discernible in Godwin’s statement that in 
the moon people can jump a height of sixty feet, and 
fly by the aid of fans, because the attractive power 
of the satellite is less than that of the earth. He 
describes the Selenites as of different heights, some 
very tall, others very short. The little ones go to 
sleep during the day, when the sunlight is powerful, 
and wake during the night, which, owing to the 
splendour of the “ earthshine,” is clear as a cloudy 
day at home. ‘They are dressed in a material of 
a strange colour, unknown to the earth. They 
possess a stone, poleastis, which retains heat, and 
another, machrus, which emits light ; small pieces 
of these will illuminate and warm a room. When 
a person dies they rejoice, and, like the ancient 
Egyptians, they preserve the bedies of their ances- 
tors. ‘Their language is a series of notes forming 
a kind of tune, and the author gives a specimen of 
it written like music. The climate may be com- 
pared to a perpetual spring. 


Godwin was followed by Cyrano de Bergerac, 
whose fantastic travels, though forgotten in these 
days, are well worthy to rank with those of Lucian. 
Savinien de Cyrano was the son of a gentleman of 
Bergerac, in Périgord. He was born in the year 
1620, and went to Paris to complete his education. 
Molitre was his school-fellow, and subsequently 
excused his wholesale appropriation of Bergerac’s 
ideas, on the plea that when they were pupils 
together they used to exchange their fancies, so 
that in a certain sense he was only recovering his 
own property ! Bergerac, to give him his adopted 
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name, acquired such a reputation for strength and 
bravery that at the age of nineteen he was known 
all over Paris as “the Intrepid,” and his Gascon 
friends called him “ the Demon of Courage.” Like 
another D’Artagnan, he enlisted in the King’s Body- 
guard at the instance of his friend Le Bret, who 
relates that, though he never fought in his own 
quarrel, his services as a “second,” when seconds 
fought as well as principals, were so much in demand 
that for some time he had a duel on hand nearly 
every day. ‘Though I look like a man bursting 
in health,” wrote Bergerac to a friend, “I have been 
sick for the last three weeks, during which my phil- 
osophy has been at the mercy of gladiators. I 
have been incessantly a victim to the “erce and 
quarte [from fertian and guartan fevers]. I should 
have lost all knowledge of paper if it had not been 
the material on which challenges are scrawled. . . 
Truly you were quite wrong the other day in calling 
me the first of men, for I protest that, for a month 
past, je suis fe second de tout le monde.” A soldier’s 
life is not well adapted for the pursuit of learning, 
and though Bergerac could write an elegy in the 
uproar of a guardroom, he finally left the army, 
and devoted himself to literature. But, meeting 
his death through an accident at the early age of 
thirty-five, he has only left a tragedy, “La Mort 
d’Agrippine ;’ a comedy, “ Le Pédant joué,” from 
which Moliére helped himself ; a number of letters, 
and the fantastic voyages which were published, 
posthumously, by Le Bret, and have been thrice 
translated into English. The version by Archibald 
Lovell, a.M., was published next door to the Swan 
Tavern, near Bride Lane, Fleet Street, in 1687, and 
is entitled “ The Comical History of the States and 
Empires of the Worlds of the Moon and Sun.” 

On attempting to reach the moon, buoyed up with 
bottles containing dew which the sun “ attracted,” 
Bergerac fell into Canada, where he constructed 
a flying-machine, and, by the adventitious aid of 
squibs, and the marrow-fat he had _ previously 
rubbed on his bruises, he was borne to the moon from 
the market-place of Quebec. Like prior explorers, 
he found the climate very agreeable, as might be 
inferred from the absence of clouds in the lunar 
atmosphere, and he renewed his youth. The men 
in the moon walked on all-fours, thinking it nobler 
than to walk upright, since their eyes were feasted 
with the blessings of the ground. The grandees 
spoke in musical tones, playable on the flute, and, 
perhaps in imitation of Godwin, he writes proper 
names in staves. Like the Selenites of Lucian, 
they diet on steams, a physician prescribing those 
suited to the health of each individual, and they 
are tickled to sleep on beds of roses, lilies, and 
other flowers. ‘Their noses are so prominent and 
their teeth so regular that, when turned tothe sun, 
their faces act as dials and indicate the time. A 
large nose is esteemed a sign of power, and small- 
nosed children are doomed by the elders to a kind 
of bondage.? Hotel bills are paid in verses, valued 
by their merit—a custom which makes Bergerac 
exclaim : “ Would to God it were so in our world, 
for I know a good many honest poets there who 


1 Cyrano de Bergerac (Clement Marot, Conrad Gesner, and 
other studies), by Henry Morley. 
* Bergerac’s own big nose was the butt of his acquaintance. 
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are ready to starve, and who might live plentifully 
if that money would pass in payment.” The old 
people pay that deference to the young which the 
latter are supposed to pay to their elders on the 
earth ; for the moon-kind, like Goethe and the late 
Lord Beaconsfield, hold that the greatest actions 
are performed by the young. 

Bergerac foregathered with a visitor from the 
sun, who, in taking leave of him, spoke as 
follows : 

“T leave you here a Book, which heretofore I 
brought with me from my Native Country: the 
Title of it is, Zhe States and Empires of the Sun, 
with an addition of the History of the Spark. I 
also give you this, which I esteem much more, it 
is the great Work of the Philosophers, Composed 
by one of the greatest Wits of the Sun. He proves 
in it that all things are true, and shows the way of 
writing Physically the Truths of every Contradic- 
tion ; as, for example, that White is Black, and 

lack White ; that one may be, and not be at the 
same time : that there may be a Mountain without 
a Valley : that nothing is something, and that all 
things that areare not : but observe, that he proues 
all these unheard-off Paradoxes, without any Captious 
or Sophistical Argument. . . . Having said so he 
left me : and no sooner was his back turned, but I 
fell to consider attentively my Books and their 
Boxes, that is to say, their Covers, which seemed 
to me to be wonderfully Rich ; the one was cut of 
a single Diamond, incomparably more resplendent 
than ours ; the second looked like a prodigious great 
Pearl,, cloven in two. My Spirit had translated 
those Books into the Language of that World; but 
because I have none of their Print, I'll now explain 
to you the Fashion of these two Volumes. 

“As I opened the Box, I found within somewhat 
of metal, almost like to our Clocks, full of I know 
not what little Springs, and imperceptible Engines; 
a Book indeed, but a Strange and Wonderful Book, 
that had neither Leaves nor Letters. In fine, it 
was a Book, made wholly for the Ears, and not the 
Eyes. Sothat when any Body has a mind to read 
it, he winds up that Machine, with a great many 
little strings; then he turns the Hand to the 
Chapter which he desires to hear, and straight, as 
from the Mouth of a Man, or a Musical Instru- 
ment, proceed all the distinct and different Sounds 
which the Zunzar Grandees make use of, for ex- 
pressing their Thoughts, instead of Language. 

“When I since reflected on this Miraculous Inven- 
tion, I no longer wondred, that Young Men of that 
Country, were more knowing at Sixteen or Eighteen 
years old, than the Gray-Beards of our Climate : for 
knowing how to read as Soon as Speak, they are 
neuer without lectures in their Chambers, their 
Walks, the Town, or Travelling ; they may haue 
in their Pockets, or at their Girdles, Thirty of these 
Books, where they need but wind up a Spring to 
hear a whole Chapter, and so more, if they have a 
mind to hear the Book quite through ; So that you 
never want the Company of all the great Men, 
Living and Dead, who entertain you with Living 
voices. This Present employed me about an hour ; 
and then hanging them to my Ears, like a pair of 
Pendants, I went a walking.” ! 


1 Lovell’s translation. 
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In this extract we have a forecast of the phono- 
graph, as a kind of musical box, not articulating 
as we do, but speaking in tunes. 


Bergerac was also shown a lamp of sunshine 
purified of its heat, which calls to mind the 
“vril-ya” of Lord Lytton’s “‘Coming Race,” and 
the cold radiance of the electric light. 

The philosophy of the moon is well advanced, 
Bergerac himself having been a disciple of Des- 
cartes, who was then alive. He tells us that the 
earth draws all matter equally to itself, and the 
familiar coin and feather experiment of our class- 
rooms is represented by a rock and feather. 
Matter consists of one fundamental element, and 
“all things will be found in all things.” The 
philosopher of the sun is able by his senses to 
know the cause of the sympathy between the load- 
stone and the Pole ; a statement which reminds 
us of Lord Kelvin’s hint of a possible sense 
for magnetism. ‘The cell or germ theory is fore- 
shadowed in the hypothesis that “perhaps our 
flesh, blood, and spirits are nothing else but a 
contexture of little animals,” and Darwinism may 
find itself reflected in the observation, “ You must 
know that the earth converting itself into a Tree, 
from a tree into a hog, and from a hog into a Man, 
is an argument that all things in Nature aspire to 
be men ; since that is the most perfect Being, as 
being a Quintescence and the best devised mixture 
in the world: which alone unites the Animal and 
the Rational Life into one.” ? 


Fontenelle probably owed something to Bergerac, 
as to Lucian, when he wrote his “ Entretiens sur 
la Pluralité des Mondes,” published soon after the 
well-known “ Dialogues des Morts ” had established 
his fame in 1683. ‘These talks with a lady on the 
prevalence of other worlds are admirable as a 
popular exposition of the Cartesian system in easy, 
lucid, and polite language ; but they are not 
remarkable for originality of thought.* He speaks, 
indeed, of new suns and worlds being formed from 
the ruins of the old; but this was probably an 
astronomical surmise of the period. ‘The planet 
Mars was then supposed to be without satellites, 
since none had been observed, but Fontenelle has 
a rational argument for their existence. The earth, 
he points out, has one moon to illuminate its 
night ; Jupiter, which is much farther from the sun, 
has four; Saturn, which is still more remote, has five, 
and a belt besides: why then should Mars, which 
comes between the Earth and Jupiter, have none? 

Dean Swift is still more happy in his foresight. 
In “Gulliver's Travels,” published in 1726, he 
tells us that the astronomers of the flying island of 
Iaputa “have discovered two lesser stars or satel- 
lites which revolve about Mars, whereof the inner- 
most is distant from the centre of the planet 
exactly three of his diameters, and the outermost 
five ; the former revolving in the space of 10 hours, 
and the latter in 214.” It is sufficient to say that, 
so recently as 1877, Professor Asaph Hall, of the 
Washington Observatory, discovered the two moons 
Lovell's translation. Compare ‘‘ Hamlet” on Man. 


There is an English translation, ‘‘ The Plurality of Worlds,” 
by T. Glanvill, M.A., 2nd edition, 1695. 
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of Mars, now known as Demios and Phobos from 
the line in Homer’s Iliad, “ Mars spake and called 
Dismay and Rout.” The outer was found to revolve 
round the planet in about 30 hours 18 minutes, the 
inner in about 7 hours 39 minutes. As the short 
period of the latter is quite unprecedented in 
astronomy, the guess of Swift is all the more re- 
markable. It may be added here that in 1889 the 
present writer mooted the idea of exchanging 
signals with Mars by the electric light, and, strange 
to tell, a mysterious ray has been observed of late 
on the right side of Mars, as if the Marsians were 
trying to attract our attention. 

Voltaire in his ‘“ Micromegas,” an imaginary 
voyage to the planet Saturn and to the Earth by 
an inhabitant of a planet revolving about Sirius, 
had also ascribed two moons to Mars ; he probably 
took the notion from Swift and Fontenelle, as he 
evidently drew that of the two earthly potentates 
fighting about a territory which appeared to Micro- 
megas no larger than a Sirian ant-hill from Lucian’s 
“Tcaro-Menippus,” where Menippus remarks: “ I 
reflected with astonishment on the number of 
Argives and Lacedemonians who fell in one day 
fighting for a piece of land no bigger than an 
Egyptian lentil.” His account of Micromegas 
making a large kind of speaking-trumpet from a 
paring of his nail, and applying it to his ear so as 
to “distinctly hear the buzzing of our insects,” is 
perhaps more original, and may be regarded as an 
indication of our microphones and megaphones. 


? 


Homer's “ wondrous ships, self-moved, instinct 
with life,” which “their own course essay,” and 


** Wrapt in an ambient vapour, to and fro, 
Sail in a fearless scorn of scathe and overthrow,” 


might pass for a dream of “ocean greyhounds ” 
fitted with the new self-steering compasses. 

The magical craft of the Odyssey takes a 
scientific shape in Bacon’s “ New Atlantis,” pub- 
lished in 1643, wherein we hear of one Boniger, 
who first gave “vigorous motion to the ship, and 
by the help of an artful primum movens within it, 
and but one man to move the same engine (which 
is placed on the side of the vessel), it sails without 
the help of oars in the greatest calm, and some- 
times against wind and tide.” 

Boniger also invented a “little vessel to swim 
under water undiscovered, to blow up ships, bridges, 
and houses”—what we should call a submarine 
torpedo-boat ; and the torpedo itself is prefigured 
in Ben Jonson’s play, “The Staple of News,” acted 
in 1625, where one Cornelius-son is said to have 
made the Hollanders an “ invisible eel” to swim 
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the haven at Dunkirk and sink the shipping 
there. 


Sir Thomas Urquhart, the fantastical translator 
of Rabelais, who devised a universal language 
made from the others, after the manner of Volapiik, 
has told us in the “ Jewe!,” published in 1652, that 
Napier, the inventor of logarithms, made a kind of 
machine-gun, or engine of destruction, which could 
kill 30,000 Turks “without the hazard of one 
Christian,” and was tried successfully on herds of 
cattle in the south of Scotland. 


The “New Atlantis” mentions an “ expulsative 
powder,” or dynamite, a flexible glass, an incom- 
bustible paper, colleges of agriculture with experi- 
mental farms, and many other notions which have 
been realised in later times. 


In Ben Jonson’s masque, the “ News from the 
New World” (the moon), we read of coaches that 
“go only with the wind,” a “castle in the air that 
runs upon wheels, with a winged lanthorn,” and of 
news coming from the moon “on moonshine,” a 
remark which makes us think of spectrum analysis 
and the photophone. 


The poet Lucretius is rich in anticipations of 
modern philosophy ; for instance, the atomic theory, 
and the doctrine of evolution. The end of all 
things, foretold by Isaiah and St. Peter, when the 
“earth shall wax old like a garment,” and the 
“ elements shall melt with fervent heat,” has been 
deduced by Lord Kelvin from the science of 
energy. A similar thought occurs in QOssian’s 
beautiful address to the sun—“ Thou art, perhaps, 
like me, for a season, and thy years will have an 
end ; thou shalt sleep in thy clouds careless of the 
voice of the morning ”—and also in Shakespeare’s 
“Tempest” and Byron’s lines on Darkness. 


The proverb of Solomon, “there is no new 
thing under the sun,” is true in a general if not in 
a particular sense ; but as our illustrations show, 
a germinal idea tends to reappear in a new and 
riper shape, more practical and perfect. There is, 
in fact, a process of development going on, and the 
vision of a poet, the speculation of a thinker, 
becomes at last the realisation of an engineer, just 
as the magic of the ancients and the alchemy of 
the middle ages have ended in the science of 
modern times. Moreover, as the individual and 
the race have their presages of destiny, so is there 
“4 prophetic soul of the wide world dreaming on 
things to come,” as Shakespeare has divined, and 
apparently in physical as well as in spiritual 
matters a progressive and culminating revelation. 
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A QUIET CORNER OF BAVARIA. 














BAVARIAN OX-CART, 


“ | ae never get there!” ‘ You'll be arrested 
as spies!” “You'll catch cholera!” These 
were a few of the cheerful adieux with 

which our prudent friends cheered our departure. 

We were bound for a remote Bavarian village, and 

we knew no German. Aine ille lacryme ! 

“Well, we shall get somewhere, and we'll 
chance the rest ;” and soon England and her shores 
were a thing of the past. We rejoiced as the 
English melodies died on our ears. “The Man 
that Broke the Bank at Monte Carlo” found no 
rest for the sole of his foot after Flushing. We 
congratulated ourselves that soon we should be in 
Germany, the home of music, the birthplace of 
Mozart and Mendelssohn! We forgot that it was 
the home of the German band. 


The journey to Munich was uneventful. The 
guards and officials have learnt enough pigeon- 
English to ask for tips, and we gave them, glad to 
be able to exchange even these civilities with 
foreigners. It made us feel masters of their 
language. Behind us we left all modern thought, 
all the fever and fret of money-getting and spend- 
ing. We entered Arcadia. 

The little Bavarian village was snugly nestled 
under the foot of snow-capped mountains. Our 
host, a stalwart, handsome man of fifty, awaited us 
at the station. It was evening ; the Alpine sunset 
was at its full splendour. Silently we watched the 
majestic mountains pale from their rosy blush to a 


deep grey. The peaks were flooded in sunset 
splendour, the hour of rest had come, and dark on 
the horizon the deep blue pine-forests gloomed in 
sleep. Lazily ringing their curfew, the cows came 
home to shelter. Here was the peace we sought. 
The villagers had gathered to see the event of the 
day, the arrival of the train from Munich ; to-night 
it was doubly exciting, for it brought “der 
Englander” and “die Englanderin.” Railways 
were still a marvel to these simple folk ; they were 
so strange, the trains were so swift. I suppose the 
average speed was under ten miles anhour! The 
dark, snorting monster came ; it passed in solemn 
fashion, with its train of hideous carriages ; and 
awe fell on the people. Windows and doors were 
shut, and they retired for the night with exclamations 
of “ Ach Himmel !” “ Wie schon !” “ Wie wunder- 
schon !” 

The peasant life is so primitive and slow; no 
one hurries, and as they go to work the peasants 
stop to pray at the wayside shrine or to gossip 
with each other. The women work with the men, 
and take their share of field labour. They use 
picturesque wooden implements, and the house- 
hold pottery is good in colour and design, if some- 
what roughly made. 

Stolid dun-coloured oxen and cows plod up and 
down the fields, dragging the simple ploughshare, 
and beside them plods the master, only one degree 
less sleepy and stolid than his team. When the 
cows are past work they are killed, but this is only 
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a last resource ; at least we judged so from tough 
experience. Nightly did we render unto Cesar — 
Herr Fritz’s huge mastiff—the meat which was so 
obviously Ceesar’s. 
After a few weeks’ stay, I began to acquire a little 
German, of course with a shocking accent. The 
naiveté of a garrulous old bath-woman amused 
me greatly. Whilst my husband was swimming she 
catechised me. I replied in my best German to 
her searching questions ; they were more personal 
and detailed than even a census paper. It was the 


of eating and drinking began. It was a gala day, 
and Herr Fritz spoke of good music. We adjourned 
to the bier-garten, and but disappointment awaited 
us. I learned that the worst German bands do not 
come to England ; there is a superlative degree of 
discord, the dregs of music, a heavy sediment, which 
remains in its native home. I could not regret the 
heavy thunderstorm which drove us to take shelter 
in the bier-haus. Here was a motley assemblage 
of villagers and mountaineers. ‘These latter were 
splendid specimens of masculine strength, straight 
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fashionable bathing hour, and to each comer she 
repeated my answers ; my domestic life was exposed 
to the villagers, and to the favoured few she 
opened the bath-house door, that they might see a 
live Englishman in his bath. 

‘To the uninitiated it seemed as if every four days 
out of the seven were “Festags.” We went with 
Herr Fritz toa tiny village to see one of these Feasts. 
Young birch-trees had been brought down from the 
mountains to deck the streets and the church, and 
the effect was very pleasing. After the religious part 
of the ceremony was over, the more congenial task 


and sturdy as their mountain pines. They were 
dressed in suits of willow-green cloth faced with a 
dark shade, fastened with staghorn buttons. The 
short knickerbockers displayed fine legs encased in 
footless green stockings on which was wrought a 
pattern. In addition, most of the dandies wore no 
waistcoats, only a full white shirt, across the front of 
which was an embroidered band connecting the 
braces. Belts and braces were all worked with the 
edelweiss, and a green felt Tyrolean hat, with a 
feather or knot of edelweiss or Alpine rose, according 
to individual taste, completed a costume which would 
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surely have gladdened Mr. Holliday’s heart and eyes. 
The women’s costumes were fewer : two or three 
buxom miadchens wore it. It consisted of a white 
chemise, cut low in the neck and with short sleeves. 
There was the usual velvet bodice laced with nickel 
chains, and a-short petticoat of red stuff, over which 
was worn a coquettish white apron. Some of the 
older women worea very unbecoming full-kilted skirt, 
and everyone who could sported a grand array of 
silver buttons and coins. The inn was a scene of 
noisy revelry; beer-drinking was going on ad 
libitum, yet there was no drunkenness. 

In one corner of the quaint timbered room a 
group of young mountaineers were competing for 
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boo?” Little Carl had trotted off with me earlier 
in the morning ; but before I satisfied his inquiry, 
philology moved me to find out this new word 
“boo.” I studied my pocket dictionary ; it knew 
it not! Ah! a local term ; how interesting! I 
hazarded my conjecture. Herr Fritz looked 
pained. “That is English,” he explained. Light 
dawned over me. I hastily summoned the boy. I 
could see by Herr Fritz’s serious manner, and 
poor Carl’s dejection, that something was in the 
wind, so I joined the party. Carl was to have 
his hair cut ; and wrapped up in a sacking, he stood 
patiently but nervously while Herr Fritz’s cold, 
sharp scissors went snip, snip. The barber was 
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the palm in jodelling. The result was most musi- 
cal ; in unison the effect was lovely, and would 
echo for miles in the silence of the valleys and 
mountains. ‘The competitors reminded one forcibly 
of rival chanticleers. ‘There was the same poise of 
head and body, the same defiant strut, only the cry 
was a thousand times more melodious. 

The merry-go-round was here in full force, or 
rather full swing ; it was only more crudely hideous 
and garish than the English variety, and decidedly 
cheaper. 

We noticed a great desire for cheapness and 
economy in the people. One day Herr Fritz 
came to me and politely inquired, “ Wo ist der 





too expensive for his services to be wasted on the 
“boo” ; yet this same barber had given us of all 
his skill, his best talk, and cosmetics for the 
modest remuneration of fivepence. 

Of course in this age of psychic marvels I could 
not be so out of fashion as to have no “experi- 
ence.” Through the village a turbulent river, swollen 
with snow-water from the mountains, hurried on 
with ceaseless roar over a deep fall in its bed down 
to the ocean. Just beneath the weir, the men, 
careless of danger, often watered their horses. One 
day as I crossed the bridge, a man rode past me, 
evidently bent on bathing his horse. The clouds 
were gathering for one of the frequent thunder- 
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storms, the sky was lowering, and the air full of 
pent-up electricity. I saw, as in a vision, the man 
struggling in the water, crying for help. I had not 
crossed the bridge before it happened. A vivid 
flash of lightning, followed by a deafening crack, 
terrified the horse, which plunged and reared till the 
current from the weir caught it and carried it far out 
astream. Horse and rider screamed with agonised 
apprehension. Men ran to help; it was useless. 
The river was too swift ; and in a few minutes only 
an eddying swirl showed where the tragedy had 
occurred. Their dead bodies were recovered some 
days afterwards, about thirty miles down stream. 
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trout. He had gone—jumped the bank into the 
gully, and returned to his native element, a sadder 
and wiser trout. 

We left Bavaria full of regrets. To the very last 
our impressions were pleasurable. Where is the 
English workman who would tender back the half 
of a shilling, after he had taken baggage to the 
station, with the remark, “ It is too much” ? 

The peace of the lovely country, the scent of the 
fir-trees, the mountains with crystal lakes hidden in 
their bosoms, the pine-woods where one startles the 
small tawny deer, the genial, simple folk,—all these 
are now only pleasant memories. 
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To the river, too, came the fisherman, duly armed 
with licensed authority. The process was most 
casual, and to one accustomed to the skill of a fly- 
fisher it was a poor spectacle. The tackle was nil, 
the skill nil, the chances lay in the lap of the gods. 
Into any spot the fisherman dropped a huge shrimp- 
net ; if a fish chanced by and swam in, well and 
good ; it was deposited unhurt in the wooden barrel 
he had strapped on his back. We bought a fine 
speckled trout—and very dear he was too—and 
placed him in a high fountain tank which overflowed 
down a gully to the river. Next morning we went, 
with all the pride of the possessor, to interview our 
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With sorrow we exchanged the evening lamps at 
the wayside shrines for the glare of London gas- 
lamps. ‘Time seems to pass in those quiet nooks, 
and leave all things unchanged. We returned 
to find the Home Rule Bill through the Commons. 
The “ Man who broke the Bank” was again on 
the war-path; he seemed to have quitted the 
Riviera and retired on his fortune in the noisy 
capital. We heaved a deep sigh, hailed a hansom, 
and were dashed off home. We had disappointed 
the prophecies of our friends—we had caught 
nothing ; we had not been caught. 

H. 
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A “FIN DE SIECLE” CONVERSATION. 


HENEVER I leave our little village to pay 
\ one of my infrequent visits to town I 
always endeavour to see something of 
Aubrey Hales. He interests me not merely 
because he is the son of my oldest friend, but 
because he is himself such a manly, intelligent, 
likeable young fellow. His father, admirable man 
and vicar though he be, is not a bookish person, 
whereas Aubrey from his childhood has been an 
enthusiastic desultory reader. During his early 
youth he ran through my not very imposing 
library, and his numerous raids upon its shelves, 
which were always accompanied by long talks over 
the spoil, made us capital friends. When he 
secured a good post in a Government office, and 
deserted the vicarage for London chambers, I 
missed him almost as much as I should have 
missed his father. 

I honestly believe that he missed me too in a 
way ; at any rate for a time, though it was his 
good fortune to drop at once into congenial 
society. The office has quite a_ literary 
reputation. Among Aubrey’s seniors are Morland 
the well-known minor poet, and Lancaster, whose 
critical essays, reprinted from one or two of the 
half-crown monthlies in a dainty volume (limited 
edition), have been the theme of a long correspon- 
dence in a morning paper. There are lesser lights 
also, but Morland and Lancaster are the men who 
give to the office its stamp of distinction ; and as 
they took to Aubrey at once, he soon became a 
member of a couple of literary clubs, and a frequent 
guest at dinner parties and “at homes,” where 
people of culture largely congregate. 

For the first few months of his residence in 
London I heard from him frequently and saw him 
occasionally ; but very naturally the intervals of 
silence gradually became somewhat longer, and I 
was prevented by ill-health from making my usual 
excursions to London. Once or twice, however, 
I received from him long letters which scemed to 
make me tolerably familiar with his inner and 
outer life ; and I thought they indicated a certain 
change in the boy and young man I had known. 
Being under twenty-five, I need hardly say that 
his mind had been made up—with no possibility 
of change—-upon every subject of human thought. 
Youth and infallibility are of course synonymous ; 
but—to express myself in a somewhat Irish fashion 
—he seemed to have become more infallible than 
ever. And there was another change. He had 
been a lad of fine ardours and enthusiasms—a 
propagandist for every one of his many convictions ; 
but he had taken quite a new tone. Everything 
was certain, as it had always been, but nothing was 
really of any consequence. He even mocked lightly 
at his old fervours, and spoke with a fine scorn of 








the “ people whose particular folly is to take them- 
selves and their opinions seriously.” My recol- 
lections of some of Aubrey’s talk in my library 
made this new attitude amusing, but rather melan- 
choly as well, for illusions of conviction are among 
the glories of youth as well as among _ its 
absurdities ; and the young man who scoffs at 
them seems to sell his birthright, or rather to give 
it away, without receiving even a mess of pottage 
in return. As, however, I recognised in Aubrey’s 
letters certain sentences which recalled the pub- 
lished paradoxes of his new friend Lancaster, it 
seemed probable that the new mood was exotic 
rather than indigenous, and that, therefore, it 
might have its day and cease to be. Still, I 
looked forward with a certain new curiosity to our 
first meeting after some months of separation. 


At the small unfashionable hotel where I always 
put up during my visits to town I generally sit 
down at the /ad/e d’héte ; but on the evening that 
Aubrey came to see me we dined together in my 
own room. During the meal we simply exchanged 
news, but when the coffee came in we lighted our 
cigars and settled to a chat. For a time the talk 
was light and desultory, and I hardly know whether 
Aubrey or I was responsible for its later seriousness, 
though it was certainly a saying of his which changed 
it from a chat into something like a discussion. 
I had made a commonplace remark, @ profes of 
something which I have forgotten, to the effect 
that really thoughtful and earnest men were often 
much nearer in spirit than their language would 
lead us to suppose, and he replied enthusiastically : 

“Yes, that is what I am always saying, but it is 
so difficult to make people see it. It is true in 
politics, true in philosophy, and truest of all in 
religion. For example, every educated man who 
uses such a term as ‘God’ fancies it separates 
him from the man who prefers a different 
phraseology, and yet he knows that he is using it 
in an accommodated sense, because of course the 
old anthropomorphic idea of a creator who is also 
a person—‘a magnified non-natural man,’ as 
Matthew Arnold so well put it—is impossible.” 

“Ah,” said I, “that is the way in which you 
young fellows who are at the heart of things here, 
stride past old fogies like me. But what you say 
reminds me of a question which I have often 
wanted to put, though in our sleepy little neigh- 
bourhood at home there is no one whom I could 
put it to—no one who is genuinely up to date.” 

“ Now you are poking fun at me, as you used to 
do in the old days.” 

“ Not at all. Iam not making any pretence of 
ignorance, but I am really ignorant, and I want you 
to enlighten me if you can. You know that in all 
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times the great majority of men have believed in 
the existence of a God—that is, of a personal 
creator and sustainer of the universe ; and you know, 
too, that in most times there has been a minority 
who have denied it. The majority and the minority 
have argued the matter. This state of things has 
lasted for centuries ; but if I am to be guided by 
what I hear and read nowadays I must suppose 
that something has happened or been discovered, 
quite recently—say within the last thirty years— 
which has indefinitely strengthened the arguments 
of the minority ; strengthened them to such an 
extent as to make it impossible for an intelligent 
and well-informed man to keep the old belief any 
longer. Now I want you to tell me what this 
something is.” 

Aubrey was not quite so ready as usual. He 
looked at me for a moment as if he were seeking 
something, and when he spoke, he spoke slowly 
and hesitatingly. 

“Well, I think it’s rather hard at a moment’s 
notice to point to any single thing, because it seems 
to me that a good many things have been tending 
in one direction. But I suppose that what has 
done the most has been the recognition of the 
absolute uniformity of nature. Many facts for 
which men were compelled to invent supernatural 
causes have been shown to be the result of natural 
causes ; people have come to see a constant un- 
broken march of cause and effect, which has left no 
room for the aberrations of a personal will, inter- 
rupting here and modifying there. I think the 
main factor in the change is the perception of an 
inevitableness that excludes the thought of 
personality.” 

“Oh! that is it?” saidI. ‘* Now how curiously 
the same facts affect different minds. It would 
seem to me that if the cause of things be a 
personality, he must be the ideal personality ; and 
the progress of personality or character towards 
perfection is a progress fowards uniformity, not 
away from it. The man in whom there is most of 
personality or character or individuality, whatever 
you may choose to call it, is the man whose volun- 
tary action will be so consistent and inevitable that 
it will lend itself most readily to prediction. In 
one possible crisis you know he will do “4s, in 
another crisis you know he will do ¢Aaé, just as 
certainly as you know that the sun will rise at one 
hour on the first of January, and at another on 
Midsummer Day ; whereas the tendency to chop 
and change, to alter and modify, indicates a de- 
ficiency of will and purpose and character—of all 
the constituents of personality. So long as we see 
in nature anything apparently fortuitous, or acci- 
dental, or irregular there may be ground for sus- 
pecting the absence of an intelligent will behind it ; 
but it does seem to me the oddest thing in the 
world to find evidence for the non-existence of 
such a will in the august and inevitable regularity 
which would be its natural manifestation—the very 
thing which was reasonably to be expected.” 

“ Yes, that sounds very well, and I don’t exactly 
see an answer to it. But I've given up argument : 
it is so dana’. You can prove anything by it; I 
dare say you can even prove some things that are 
true. That conception of the universe as a mys- 


terious machine, moved by some strange blind 
force within it, harmonises so completely with 
the most obvious facts of life that it captivates 
the imagination, and seems to compel belief. I 
wonder if you have read that fine passage in 
Lancaster’s essay on ‘Labyrinths’? I know it 
by heart. ‘We inhabit illusion ; we breathe its 
atmosphere with every inspiration ; and each out- 
going breath reinforces from within the illusion 
without. Sense, perception, inference conspire to 
deceive us. We have but one truthteller, and her 
name is Imagination ; but the greatest triumph of 
illusion lies in this—that we call the others true 
and her a liar.’ I think that is one of Lancaster’s 
best things.” 

“Perhaps so. The form seems rather strained 
and affected, but there is a core of common sense 
in it which I don’t often find in your Mr. Lancaster’s 
paradoxes. But what is its bearing on the matter 
in hand? If we are to interrogate imagination we 
must go to the race and to the ages, not to a 
philosopher here and there, but to the unsophisti- 
cated man in all time. And the unsophisticated 
man has always been hopelessly anthropomorphic ; 
he has never been able to dissociate force from 
will and purpose. He has saturated with anthro- 
pomorphism the very language we all use ; and it 
is odd to notice that the atheistic or agnostic 
philosopher cannot assail the belief in a personality 
behind nature without using words and phrases 
every one of which implies it. No! those liars, 
sense, perception, and inference, may possibly be 
on the side of the fz de sitc/e thinker, but imagin- 
ation is dead against him.” 

“Well, at any rate,” exclaimed Aubrey, with a 
flash of the old polemical fire quite astonishing in 
a young man who had discovered the banality of 
argument, “you must admit that there is one 
activity of imagination which is certainly not dead 
against him. If one realises even poorly and in- 
adequately the sufferings of dumb animals, and, 
still worse, the ghastly horrors of Siberian prisons, 
the tortures inflicted on defenceless little children, 
the vileness, the starvation, the unchecked tyranny 
which make our great cities veritable infernos, one 
must feel that the ordinary smug conventional 
theism is incredible. Why, even a moderately good 
and kindly man regards these things with a horror 
and loathing which, if he could make it effective, 
would sweep them away in a moment; and yet 
an all-loving and all-powerful Being calmly regards 
it and suffers it, and people repeat as if it were a 
word of inspiration, Browning’s dictum of shallow 
optimism —‘ God’s in his heaven ; all’s right with 
the world.’ On the contrary, the obvious truth 
is that, whether God’s in his heaven or not, the 
world is a place where all’s wrong.” 

Some people, I suppose, would have been shocked 
by this outburst. Perhaps I ought to have been 
shocked, but I was not. I recognised once more 
the lad I knew so well—the lad with a fine if some- 
what wild passion for the truth of things, who 
seemed of late to have been absorbed in the 
cynical young man, affecting an inhuman _indif- 
ference which he did not feel. 

“ My dear Aubrey,” I said, “ Iam sure you don’t 
suppose that these considerations are unfamiliar to 
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me, or that I would treat lightly the difficulties 
which they involve. I feel them all; but I feel 
also the force of that great saying of Cardinal 
Newman’s, that a thousand difficulties do not con- 
stitute one doubt. And I don’t think it fair to 
speak of those words of Browning as shallow 
optimism, which can only mean the optimism that 
refuses to see anything that is not cheerful. You 
must remember that they occur in a poem in which 
Browning sets himself face to face with the terrible 
things of life—-not the terrors which make them- 
selves obviously manifest, but those horrors of 
wrong which lurk beneath fair surfaces, and which, 
when discovered, almost shake our faith in all good- 
ness. The man who wrote that scene between 
Ottima and Sebald and realised its frightful truth, 
but who, nevertheless, broke in upon it with 
Pippa’s simple song of faith, was not shallow, what- 
ever he may have been.” 

“Well, the epithet may have been wrong, but 
that doesn’t alter the facts.” 

“No, it doesn’t alter the facts ; but are you sure 
that you have taken account of a// the facts? I 
have often heard people talk as you have been 
talking just now, and they all make the same mis- 
take. They all put ¢hemse/ves outside the scheme 
of things which they criticise, and forget that they 
are an integral part of it. They look at the moral 
machinery of the universe as they might look at 
an opened watch lying in their hand—a thing 
altogether apart from them ; whereas the fact is 
that their high conceptions of ideal right, their 
passionate love of justice and mercy, their equally 
passionate hatred of cruelty and fraud, their divine 
ardour to turn at least some little of the wrong into 
right, are actually parts of the mechanism. They are 
certainly wheels controlling the movement of the 
fingers ; they may be—they often prove themselves 
to be—the springs whose force is felt sooner or 
later by every wheel that revolves.” 

“Ves,” said Aubrey bitterly; “sooner or later— 
generally very much later.” 

“That is true; but what if the lateness, which 
means the necessity for struggle and all that is 
implied in it, is inseparable even in thought from 
the supreme beatitude which alone can satisfy us ? 
We look out into the world, and so !ong as there 
is a man who is cruel or cowardly or vicious, so 
long as there are conditions of life in which human 
beings cannot be healthy or happy, it is not the 
world that we would have it. Yet do you not see 
that tenderness and pity could never exist were 
there not pain or misery to call them forth ; that 
courage would be impossible were there not foes 
to fight ; that the passionate purity, which is so 
much nobler a thing than the innocence of igno- 
rance, can be attained only by the soul who has 
looked into the eyes of some foul Circe and set his 
face as a flint against her spells ?” 

“But isn’t that rather a roundabout way of 
managing a universe? Why not, to put it bluntly, 
simply leave out the hateful things instead of 
putting them there, that precious energy may be 
wasted in eradicating them ?” 

“Ah, it is there you miss the central point. 
The conflict, the eradication, so far from being a 
waste of energy, is a creation of energy : it ensures 
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a quickening of the highest life of man, otherwise 
perhaps unattainable. It is given to every one 
of us to krrow-some noble man who is what he is 
solely in virtue of his victorious fight with some 
form of evil. As a matter of fact, all the goodness 
which we conceive of as the highest is inseparable 
in thought from this conflict and victory. A moral 
universe is not a universe in which there is the 
lethargy of peace, but in which there is the activity 
of battle, and in which the lower constantly retreats 
before the higher.” 

“ But does the lower retreat? It hardly seems 
so.” 

“ Hardly seems so to whom? I have talked to 
a good number of people belonging to quite 
different classes about this very matter, and they 
have, all of them, different impressions. But, 
broadly speaking, I find this: that the study 
philosophers and the young men in London 
drawing-rooms and club smoking-rooms, who are 
brimming over with superfluous cleverness which 
enables them to dispense with first-hand know- 
ledge—the men who never do anything, but simply 
decide what ought to be done—are solidly pessi- 
mistic ; they are quite sure that the good is being 
beaten all along the line. On the other hand, 
the workers who know from personal experience 
the worst that is to be known—the East End 
curate or city missionary, the Bible woman, the 
voluntary district visitor, and the resident at such 
a university settlement as Toynbee Hall—are all 
optimists ; they are as full of faith and hope as 
they can hold. They have had many a buffet, 
many a fall, but they rise again more full of 
sanguine ardour than ever. Of course some of 
them may be amiable lunatics, but it is hardly 
possible that they can all be lunatics ; and a man 
must be very mad indeed not to know when he is 
hopelessly beaten.” 


I stopped, for it suddenly struck me that I was 
having more than my fair share of the talk. I 
think Aubrey had something to say, but at the 
moment a servant entered with a note, to which I 
was compelled to write an answer, and when it was 
despatched the thread of the conversation had been 
broken. 

“T have been thinking,” he said, “ what a long 
time it is since we have had such a talk as this. 
The last was in your study, when I went home for 
Christmas.” 

“Yes, it was the future life we were discussing 
then.” 

“T remember ; and though I don’t recall what 
I said, I daresay a good deal of it was nonsense. 
I know you think that we young fellows are very 
cocksure, and so perhaps we are ; but I think the 
best of us don’t take ourselves so seriously as we 
seem to do. We have a suspicion not only that 
we have talked nonsense, but that we may go on 
talking it ; and it seems to me that it is wisest not 
to say anything about these difficult matters, and 
even to think about them as little as possible, for 
our talking and thinking only give them an arti- 
ficial importance.” 

“What do you mean exactly?” 

“IT mean that we tend to lose our-sense of pro- 
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portion. Take, for example, that very question 
of the future life. I have read a great deal about 
it, fro and con., but I think I have not read any- 
thing quite so wise as the chapter on ‘The Beyond’ 
in Morland’s book, ‘A Poet’s Creed.’ Morland 
points out so clearly a thing which nearly everyone 
overlooks—that, as a matter of fact, men do not 
care so much about a future life as they think they 
care. Of course there are people who will get 
excited in discussing the question, but as Morland 
puts it, ‘What real matter is it whether death’s 
sleep have or have not an awakening? Joy in the 
life we know may well compensate for the fancied 
loss of a life that we only dream of.’ ‘That seems 
to me a true word of wisdom.” 

“Well, now, it seems to me a word of supreme 
folly. I should call it a blasphemy against human 
nature if that were not language altogether in excess 
of the importance of the utterance. It is like the 
profanity of a naughty little boy who uses words 
in the presence of his seniors which he does not 
exactly understand, but which he has heard are 
‘bad words,’ and therefore calculated to make a 
sensation. If they do make a sensation his purpose 
is served.” 

“Oh, you’re quite mistaken there. If you read 
the whole chapter you would see that it is very 
serious indeed.” 

“As it happens, I have read it, and what im- 
pressed me was not its seriousness, but its flippancy 
and ignorance. About the future life you may say 
there is room for difference of opinion. Thought- 
ful men have affirmed it, and thoughtful men have 
denied it ; but as to the general feeling of the race 
concerning it, there is no room for such difference. 
In the British Museum Library, close at hand, 
there is evidence which is absolutely conclusive. 
In every age and in every country, the question, 
‘If a man die, shall he live again?’ has been 
regarded as a question of absolutely supreme 
moment, and to give the reasons why it has been 
so regarded seems almost an act of folly—they are 
so obvious and patent. But this is the fact that 
gives the modern paradox-monger his opportunity. 
Mr. Oscar Wilde has shown that a superficial effect 
of cleverness may be achieved by epigrammatic 
denial of a truism, and the fashion he has set 
is being extensively followed. Only I hardly 
expected to find you among the followers.” 

“But surely you must acknowledge that there 
are many people whose thought of the future 
paralyses their usefulness in the present. The life 
of earth is so comparatively insignificant to them 
when compared with what they believe will follow 
it, that they have little interest in any work, how- 
soever noble and beneficial, which is unassociated 
with what they call ‘man’s immortal destiny.’ ” 

“There may be such people, of course ; all I can 
say is that they have not come my way. On the 
contrary, my experience is that the men who have 
a most acute realisation of the life beyond are the 
men who have also the deepest interest in the life 
that is. Indeed, there is an obvious reason why it 
should be so. The overture toa great opera has 
doubtless an interest of its own apart from the work 
to which it belongs ; but who will feel that interest 
most intensely? Not the man in the street who 


hears it ground out on the barrel organ and calls 
it ‘a pretty tune,’ but the educated musician who 
recognises in it phrases and motives which are 
veiled prophecies of what is to follow in the work 
which it introduces. ‘To him it is the opera which 
confers upon the overture more than half its value, 
because from the opera it derives its weight of 
significance. If earth be merely a pleasure ground, 
its obvious imperfection as such tends to diminish 
intelligent interest in it; but if it be a training 
school, every little item of it repays the most curious 
attention and yields the most absorbing interest. 
Then your shallow optimist is right when he 
Says : 
“¢ ¢ Here work enough to watch 
The Master work, and catch 
Hints of the proper craft, tricks of the tool’s true play.’” 


“But don’t you think that idea of life asa 
pleasure ground has been quite unduly depreciated? 
Even on the theistic hypothesis, life must have 
been given that we might enjoy it ; and yet there 
has never been a religion that did not more or less 
explicitly denounce pleasure. Life is unsatisfactory 
as a pleasure ground because most of us have been 
taught that it is sinful to treat it as such. It is the 
hydra-headed asceticism which has sucked the 
blood of life ; and what we want for our healing is 
to adopt the motto of what has been called ‘the 
new Hedonism ’—‘ Self-development is better than 
self-sacrifice.’ ” 

“Tt might be a very good motto, if one only 
knew what it meant ; but it sets against each other 
two terms which cannot be opposed in thought. 
Self-development is doubtless a good thing—in the 
best sense of the word it is the supremely good 
thing ; but I know of no kind of self-development 
that can be attained without some kind of self- 
sacrifice. The athlete who strives after physical 
development sacrifices his favourite dishes, drinks, 
and cigar, because he knows he must do it; he 
likes these things, but he likes better to beat his 
competitors. ‘The philosopher who strives after 
mental development curtails his share in the dissi- 
pations of society. He enters into them with ap- 
preciation, but he prefers his study : it is his form 
of enjoyment. No sensible man would brand 
these persons as sour ascetics: they are really 
pleasure lovers, and like sensible people they choose 
the pleasures which they think the best. No! what 
seems an impeachment of self-sacrifice is really an 
impeachment of that special choice of pleasure which 
has been habitually made by the wisest and noblest 
of men. And it is to be noted that this choice has 
almost always been determined by a conception 
of life as a divine plan with infinite possibilities of 
development : as this conception fades, the standard 
of pleasure inevitably declines, and the motives 
to choose the higher pleasure are necessarily 
weakened.” 

“Then you think,” said Aubrey indignantly, 
“that unless a man believes that there is a God 
and a future life he will hurry to make a beast of 
himself. That zs a degradation of human nature.” 

“ No, I don’t think that exactly, but I do think 
that if a man is ever tempted to make a beast of 
himself, as you put it, and we are none of us safe 
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from such low appeals, his belief will do some- 
thing to blunt the temptation. ‘The shield of 
faith’ is by no means a recondite metaphor, and I 
am convinced that, all other things being equal, 
the Christian is likely to be a better man than the 
atheist or agnostic. Nor do I think that the con- 
viction can be regarded as narrow, bigoted, or 
irrational ; for it is on all-fours with another 
conviction, which I suppose is held by everybody, 
that, other things being equal, a well-fed man will 
be healthier than an ill-fed man. Whether the 
Christian theory or the agnostic theory be true, it 
is surely incontrovertible that the former has more 
of moral feeding and sustaining power than the 
latter. It is possible and probable—indeed for 
anything I know to the contrary it may be certain 

-that the moral instinct, the desire to do what is 
felt to be right because it zs right, is as strong in 
the average agnostic as in the average Christian ; 
and there is no doubt whatever that the lives of 
many unbelievers put the lives of many Christians 
to shame. The life of the author of the very 
article to which you refer happens to be one of 
them. But then we may also say that the 
instinct of honesty is as strong in the starving 
labourer as in the comfortable millionaire, and yet 
we know quite well who is the more likely to ap- 
propriate the loaf that does not belong to him. 
In the moment of strong temptation the believer 
has aids to resistance—instincts of love, loyalty, 
and obedience—with which the unbeliever has to 
dispense, and this is only one of many advantages 
which aré in the long run bound to tell.” 

“Yes, perhaps they are; but after all there 
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remains the question of truth or falsehood. One 
would rather risk moral danger than be protected 
from it by priests’ inventions.” 

“ Undoubtedly that question remains, and it is 
of course the greatest question of all. But I have 
sufficient faith in that uniformity and homogeneity 
of nature about which we were talking, to believe 
that we may infer the unknown from the known, 
and may accept as presumably true that explana- 
tion of the mysteries of life which best harmonises 
with and interprets its everyday facts. It seems 
to me incontestable that the explanation of belief 
fulfils this requirement. As Voltaire said, and he 
was a shrewd and by no means credulous man of the 
world, Si Dieu n’existatit pas, il faudrait [inventer.” 


As I was speaking, midnight sounded from the 
tower of a neighbouring church, and Aubrey’s rising 
brought our talk to an end. He lighted a fresh 
cigar, and I walked with him along the quiet Em- 
bankment to the bridge whence in the early 
morning the poet looked upon the sleeping 
London houses and the stillness of its mighty 
heart. I returned alone in the starlight. The tide 
was at flood. The reflections of the line of lights 
on Waterloo Bridge quivered in the black water 
and intensified the darkness, as the rattle of a 
solitary hansom accentuated the silence. I thought 
of many things, but one thought dominated the 
others. How terrible would London be, how 
terrible the world would be to some of us, did we 
not know it as a vestibule of the palace of the 
Eternal—one of the mansions in His house Who 
slumbers not nor sleeps. 





Sn Braise of Genfle Deafh. 


MIspPRIsEeD Death, my verse shall do thee right! 


No icy shade, no prowling terror thou, 
Albeit thou dost walk with veiléd brow, 
Shunning the wonted ways, a friend of night. 


Thy footstep on the stair with fear doth smite ; 


But when above the pillow thou didst bow, 


And the grave sweetness of thy face allow, 


None e’er believed that thou couldst work him spite. 


Thou art the nurse that layeth warm and deep ; 


And if, when thou dost come at shut of day, 


We hide and cling, with cries and sobbing breath, 


Because too soon thou snatchest us from play, 


Yet, in a little, tired and full of sleep, 


We stretch our arms and crave to go to Death. 


FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE, 











LANDING FISH IN CORNWALL. 











NE Saturday evening towards the close of last 
() year a family tea-party was held at Mrs. Ann 
‘Tonkin’s cottage, which is situated on the 
harbour wall of one of the Mount’s Bay fishing 
villages. It was just after Mrs. Tonkin’s husband 
and son had set sail for the Plymouth winter 
fishery. Like all her compeers, Mrs. Tonkin is a 
sociable soul, and loves company ; but so long as 
her “men” are in the house she has no oppor- 
tunity of entertaining visitors on anything like an 
elaborate scale ; for on shore your Cornish fisher- 
man is as helpless and as fractious as a baby, and 
requires so much tending and looking after at the 
hands of his womankind that formal party-giving 
is quite out of the question. As Mrs. Tonkin puts 
it, “ Wi’ two men indoors et’s a housefull.” 

But now they were gone, and the worthy dame 
was free to indulge her hospitable proclivities to 
her heart’s content. So the invitations were 
issued, the kitchen was $wept and scrubbed and 
dusted till it was ‘‘ pure and clear—no smut nor 
smother left,” the cakes were baked, tea of a 
special quality was purchased, and at the ap- 
pointed time the guests assembled. 


There was Aunt Jane Polsue, fattest and jolliest 
of fishwives, second to none on the beach in 
combats of wit or vituperation ; Aunt Mary Tre- 
withen, who keeps a bakehouse somewhere “in 
‘long”; her daughter Mary, generally called 
“ Mary maid,” to distinguish her from her mother ; 
Uncle Jeffry Trembath, who is a fish-buyer and 
much respected ; his son Sammy, a burly young 
fisherman ; and another young man, a cousin or 
nephew of Mrs. Tonkin’s, who is chiefly remark- 
able for the distracting superfluity of names he 
goes by. One hears him referred to indifferently 
as Siley, Siley John, Siley Joyce, Siley Mason, 
Aunt Betsy’s Siley, Siley Rowe, or Denna Siley. 
By piecing these together one attains the know- 
ledge that his full name is Silas John Joyce, that 
he is a stonemason by trade, that his mother’s 
maiden name was Betsy Rowe, and that he lives at 
a place called Tredenna. Also that his character 
is not strongly marked, or he wouid not need so 
many names to identify him withal. 

There was also present Ellen Harvey, who is 
Siley’s sweetheart. Not being a blood relation, 
and therefore having no presumptive claim on the 
teapot, Ellen brought her own spoonful of tea in a 
screw of paper. The tale was made up by Mrs. 
Tonkin’s lodger, the gentleman from London, 
specially invited in from the solitude of his apart- 
ments, and warmly entreated to honour the com- 
pany by joining it in a dish of tea. 

The meal was on a truly sumptuous scale. 
There were three sorts of cake—-seed cake, potato 
cake, served piping hot, and, of course, saffron 
cake, which is the Cornishman’s chief article of 
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diet. For a relish with one’s bread, one had the 
choice of butter, cream, jam, or pickled onions. 
A favourite selection was cream, with onions super- 
added. ‘There were also ship’s biscuits to dip in 
one’s tea, small currantless buns, yellow with 
saffron, and the homely “fuggan” or plain dough 
cake. Finally the tea was, as Mrs. Tonkin said, 
“brae’m strong, for et had been standen on the 
slab sence denner.” 

When full justice had been done to all these 
delicacies, the table was cleared and pushed back 
against the wall, the men lit their pipes, the women 
got out their work and fixed in their belts the 
“ knitting-sheets ”—tightly bound wisps of straw in 
which needles are stuck when not in use; and 
then the entertainment began. As much of it as 
was transferred to the lodger’s note-book or 
remains in his memory is here reported, though 
necessarily in a disconnected and fragmentary 
fashion. Nor can written words do justice to the 
wondertul vigour and power the narrators threw 
into their task. The Cornish folk are born story- 
tellers, and have all the resources of the art at 
their command ; but the dramatic gestures, the 
excellent mimicry, the appropriate modulations of 
the voice, and the marvellous play of expression 
on the features, must all be left perforce to the 
reader’s imagination. 

A word as to the disposition of the company. 
The place of honour on the cosiest side of the 
fireplace having been offered to the lodger, and by 
him gratefully declined, was finally taken by Mrs. 
Tonkin herself. Mrs. Tonkin is of a chilly habit, 
even for a Cornish woman, and likes to be “warm 
at both eends,” as she expresses it ; so she added 
an extra shawl to the two she already wore about 
her head and shoulders, and planted her feet com- 
fortably in the oven. ‘Then, with the faithful 
bellows (which some call the Cornish organ) on 
her lap, ready for use at the first emergency, she 
was in a position to set the cold at defiance. The 
other ladies sat round the room knitting assi- 
duously ; but now and then one of them in the 
excitement of argument or narrative would lay 
aside her work, jump to her feet, and advance into 
the middle of the room, that she might gesticulate 
with more freedom. Uncle Jeffry and Sammy 
paced incessantly up and down the room, five 
steps each way. Every few minutes one or the 
other of them would go outside to cast an eye on 
the weather, not, apparently, from any mistrust of 
its appearance, for the night was calm and clear, 
but from sheer force of habit. In accordance with 
the rule of local etiquette which forbids love- 
making in the presence of company, Siley and 
Ellen sat in opposite corners of the room and did 
their best to appear to ignore one another's 
presence. 

After some desultory conversation, of which no 
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record is forthcoming, Mrs. Tonkin yielded to the 
general request, and told her famous story of 
Golden Leg, which possesses some interest as 
being apparently a genuine folk-tale, never hitherto 
set on paper, so far as the reporter knows. The 
introductory account with which she prefaced the 
story proper affords a curious glimpse of Cornish 
life a century ago. 


GOLDEN LEG. 


Grandmother used to tell us this story when we 
were children. Dear beauty ! I can mind her now 
though et’s fefty years ago ; she wore a mob cap, 
and a black velvet band round her head to keep 
the hair off her forehead. She was near eighty 
when she died, a widow forty years, and brought 
up all her children proper, and never owed a soul 
a penny. Granf’er was cap’en of a vessel and 
doing well; but ’a was took in the French war 
and lay in prison ten years. Granm’er had to keep 
her children, and there was six of ’em, and send 
over money to keep him as well : else ’a would ha’ 
been left to starve, sure ’nough. First she spent 
all the money in the stocken behind the bed ; and 
when that was gone she sold her silks and chaney 
and her silver shoe-buckles ; and then, when there 
was nawthen left for ’t, ’a took up the cawl and 
went sellen fish. Salt was taxed in those days, but 
the salt the fishermen used to cure their pilchers 
wi’ was free ; so granm’er used to fill her cawl with 
salt under the fish, and go and sell ’nt to the 
country people. At last the customs officers 
caught her, and she was put in prison for smug- 
glen ; but she was a real handsome woman, and 
the jailer, he fell in love with her and offered to 
marry her ; and when she coulden marry ’en, being 
married already, he worked and contrived, out of 
love for her, to let her escape. So she went on 
sellen fish ; mawther did use to tell us she’d walk 
twenty thirty mile in a day ; and when she come 
to come back, and the children said, “ You must 
be brae’m tired, mawther”-—“ Tired !” ’a would 
say, “not I. Tired !—no, as fresh as a lark!” And 
then she’d begin to dance about, and sing, to make 
em think how fresh she was. 

And et dedn’ matter how hard times might be, 
she always contrived to keepie some food in the 
spence and some fire in the grate. I can mind 
one of her sayings. Et was 


**Good fire, clane grate, 
Just as good as haalf your mate.’ 


Well, at last granf’er come home ; but ’a was a 
broken man, and comen safe back to wife and 
home after all his trouble was too much for ’en, 
simminly, for ’a went mazed and died in a year. 
*Twadden no wonder granm’er coulden never bide 
the sight of a Frenchman. Ef a French boat come 
to the beach to sellie fish, she’d shut herself up, 
and never stir abroad till et was gone. 


“They do puttie me mad,” she’d say. “Ef I 


went abroad and met one of ’em, I’d be forced to 
go for ’en and tear the rings out of his ears, the 
scrovey varmen,” she'd say. 

When I do mind granm’er, she was too old and 





wake in the legs to go about with a cawl ; but her 
eyes were good enough still, and she used to make 
a bit of a liven with her niddle. She woulden go 
to the gift-house, nor she woulden live on her 
children, not while she could hold up her head. 
When at last she was took bad, she woulden go to 
bed, and she did die in her chair ; and the laast 
thing she did say was to tell them whcre the money 
was hid she had scraped and saved to pay for her 
berrin’ ; for deed or alife she woulden owe nawthen 
to nobody. 


Well, I was gwine to tell ’ee “ Golden Leg,” as 
granm’er used to tell we children fefty years ago. 

Once there was a rich old lady had a golden 
leg ; and she was took sick and died. Before she 
died she told them to bury the golden leg with her. 
So they buried the golden leg with her. But 
there was a man she had to she for footman, and 
he thinks, “Et’s plumb fullishness to wastie such a 
power o’ riches on the worms. ‘There’s many a 
bright pound in that leg,” says he, “and why 
shoulden et be mine?” 

So he went to the grave that night with a spade 
and opened et, and cut the golden leg off and took 
et home. In the middle o’ the night he lit a fire 
and put a pot on et and put the leg in the pot to 
melt. ‘Then ’a thought to hear somethen outside 
comen along with a hop, hop, hop. When et come 
to come in, he seed ’twas his old mistress, hoppen 
along on one leg. She hopped up to ’en, crying, 
““Where’s my golden leg ?” (op) “ Where’s my 
golden leg?” (op) “Where’s my golden leg?” 
three times. So the man was afraid, and he took 
the pot off o’ the fire and hid et in the chimley. 
When he come to turn round, the ghost was gone. 

Next night the man tried again to melt the 
golden leg, and the ghost come again, and he was 
afraid, and hid the pot. But the third night he 
was bold ; and when the ghost come hoppen up, 
‘a dedn’ take no manner o’ heed to ’nt. The 
ghost cries, “‘ Where’s my golden leg ?” three times ; 
but the man went on stirren the pot. 

Then the ghost points to the man and says, 
“ Thee’s got en!” 

“Then ¢hee take ’en!” shouts the man, and 
throws the leg at the ghost and runs for his life. 
Next day, when ’a come to look, the golden leg 
was gone. 


The lodger desired further information about 
ghosts. The company one and all disclaimed 
belief in such things; but after a pause, Mrs. 
Tonkin made a statement. 

“There edn’ no s’ch things as ghosts ; but we do 
be’old the sperrits of the deed just when the breath 
do leave the body, before they be gone total and 
complete, but when they do be gone they don’t 
never come back ; they caan’t, or else they don’t 
want to.” 

“Sperrits of the living,” added Mrs. Trewithen, 
“is defferent. Ef you see the sperrit of a live man 
when the days do lengthen, the man will live long ; 
but ef you see et when the days do shorten, he will 
die soon. “I'was August month when Vaylor Dick 
saw his wife’s sperrit, and she died on Michaelmas 
day. Dick come into our house one night to touch 
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a pipe wi’ the maister. Et was a bad night, with 
wind and flaw. The lamp was lit, but the blind 
was up, and Dick was setten by the window. 
Sudden he see his wife’s face, as white as a wall, 
and shinen wet wi’ the rain, glazen [staring] in 
upon him. He got up and went out, thinken she’d 
come to call ’en back for somethen; but there 
wadn’ nobody there. Dick was in a brave fright, 
you may be sure. ’A runned home as hard as ’a 
could, and there ’a ded find his wife sprinklen 
linen ; and when he asked her, she said she hadn’ 
stirred abroad that night. Then et come to him 
how ’twas August month, and the days a shortenen, 
and his heart sunk in him. But ’a dedn’ tell her 
what he’d seen, for fear she’d go mazed wi’ the 
fright of et; ’a just keeped queeat and waited, poor 
man, and hoped and feared for six weeks ; and then 
the fever come, and Dick’s wife was the first et 
took.” 

“ Ess, sure, so ’a was, poor soul,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Polsue. “I d’ mind et well ; twas the year mother 
died, dear beauty !” 

“ D’ye mind what come to our poor dead Kate’s 
husband the night mother died?” asked Mrs. 
Tonkin. 

“Ess, sure ; ’at was a queer thing,” said Mrs. 
Polsue. “ Jeffry, you’re the one to tell that.” 

Mr. Trembath stopped pacing the room, and 
began as follows: 


THE DEAD HAND, 


Et was about this time o’ year, and the boats 
were up to Plymouth after the herring. That was 
the time when I hada boat myself, the Vashéi et 
was caalled, and Jack Semmens, who married our 
sister Kate, was in et with me. We had a spell o’ 
bad weather—very dirty weather ’twas that winter— 
and the boat was kept in harbour night after night. 
Us used to sleep aboard mostly ; but once et 
happened, I don’t mind how, that we were all 
ashore for the night—all but Jack, who stayed 
aboard to mind the boat. In the morning, when 
we come aboard, we found Jack looken brae’m 
wisht. 

“Lads,” says he, “somethen queer come to me 
last night. I woke up in the middle o’ my sleep, 
thinken somethen moved on my face. I lay there 
all of a sweat in the dark ; there wadn’ nawthen 
astir, but I felt as ef the cabin was full o’ somethen. 
Then I did hear a sound, like as ef some one was 
rubben hands softly together to rub the cauld out. 
*Twadden here nor there ; et seemed all over the 
cabin at once ; and et turned my sweat toa shever. 
I coulden movie, though I tried ; I lay there and 
stared and glazed and strained my eyes to see, tell 
I felt the dark press down on them like a black 
cloth. And then, lads,” says Jack, “I felt a hand 
pass over my face—such a small, soft hand. Thinks 
I, I d’ know that hand ; there’s only one hand as 
small and soft as that ; et’s dear mawther Jenny’s 
hand, sure ’nough. After a bit I put up my hand 
to touch to ’nt. Et dedn’ move away, but et was 
gone--melted, like, atween my hand and my face ; 
and my hand touched my own flesh. Now, lads,” 
said Jack, “ what d’ye think of et? What do that 
hand mean?” 
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“Et’s a token,” said I, “a token o’ somethen, 
and I don’t like to think what.” 

And sure ’nough, that day a letter come from 
home tellen us mawther had died in the night. 


“Eh, ’twas a wisht thing, sure,” said Mrs. Polsue. 
“But to my mind the strangest token of all that 
ever happened in our family was the one that come 
to father wi’ the lily.” 

And this is the story as she told it. 


THE LILY. 


When mawther died, she was buried in our 
family grave up to the simmetery ; and father 
planted a lily over her. ’A teeled et and watered 
et, but do what ’a would, it woulden flower nor 
flourish. Every Sunday for most a year he put on 
his black coat and went up there and tended et, 
but ’twadden no manner o’ use. But at last, one 
Sunday he come home, and ’a says to me, “ Jane, 
I d’ b'lieve mawther’s lily have made a start at last. 
Simmen to me et looks like budden,” says he. 
Father was brae’m glad over et, for ’’a had set his 
heart on maken that lily grow. 

Next Sunday he went again. When he come 
back ’a was in a fine state. 

“Et’s out!” he says, “et’s in blowth—the 
biggest, whitest lily ever you be’old—a beauty and 
no mistake. I’m main glad, that I am. But 
Jane,” says he, “ I'll tell ’ee a queer thing. I was 
standen looken at et, and thinken upon your 
mawther, and I see the stalk bend over, and that 
lily did nod to me—ef I d’ live et did. Jane,” says 
he, “et did look to me like a token from your 
mawther, same as ef she was spaken to me.” 

“ Hauld tongue !” says I, “ et was the wind.” 

“There edn’ no wind blawen to-day,” says he. 

“Then you were dreamen,” says I. 

“Et may be so,” says father. But ’a was took 
dangerous next day, and died afore next Sunday 
come round. 


The stock of gruesome tales showed no signs of 
exhaustion. Others followed—tales of apparitions, 
and omens, and witchcraft, subjects which exercise 
an irresistible attraction on Cornish folk, who dearly 
love a comfortable shudder. They told of clocks 
striking the same hour twice in succession, bringing 
death in a year to all within hearing ; of ill-wishing 
that causes madness or other terrible misfortune in 
the victim ; of moving lights seen by wanderers in 
the dark round deserted tin-mines, and said to be 
carried by the ghosts of dead miners ; of voices 
heard at night high in the air, conversing in an 
unknown tongue. 

Then they talked about local superstitions ; how 
the country folk in the Land’s End district, if they 
meet a hare in the path when going to market, 
will turn back and postpone their journey to 
another day; how the men of Sennen Cove, 
which lies under the Land’s End cliffs, the 
westernmost village in England, will not launch 
their boats to go fishing if they happen to meet 
a woman on their way from the houses to the beach. 
And then Sammy Trembath told the following 
ridiculous tale about a neighbouring village. 
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WHY MOUSEHOLE EATS ITS BEEF FIRST. 


Once the Mousehole men used to eat their 
denner same as other people. Ef they fitted beef 
and duff, they’d begin wi’ the broth the beef was 
boiled in, just as us would ; then they’d tackle the 
beef ; and last of all did come the duff. But you 
may have heard tell how the Spaniers landed at 
Mousehole three hundred years ago, and burnt Paul 
church-town. Et’s down in the history books o’ 
the nation, I b’lieve, though what I’m tellen you 
has been passed over somehow. When the 
Spaniers come in sight, Mousehole men were 
just setten down to denner. Et was Sunday, I 
s’pose ; anyhow they’d all fitted Sunday fare— 
beef and duff. But just when they’d finished the 
broth and were gwine to go for the beef, they 
be’old the Spaniers sailen up. Up they jump 
and run for their lives, leaving doors all abroad 
and the beef and duff smoken on table. Spaniers 
come ashore, step inside the houses, and finish 
Mousehole men’s denners for ’em. Now, ever 
sence then, Mousehole men always do make a 
brave start wi’ the beef, and make sure o’ that and 
the duff afore they do tackle the broth ; so ef the 
Spaniers do happen to look in Mousehole way 
about denner time, they waan’t be so likely to get 
the best part o’ the spread. 


And now it was getting late, and some talked of 
going ; but their hostess would not hear of them 
departing empty, without a bite and a sup to keep 
the cold out. So the kettle was set over the fire, 
and inore tea brewed, and more cake brought out ; 
and the lodger ceased to wonder at a sight he had 
seen in a chemist’s shop in Penzance one market 
day, where the counter was piled high with stacks 
of bottles labelled “Infallible Indigestion Mixture.” 
He made a mental note, too, that it might be 
profitable to institute an inquiry as to the probable 
influence of an habitual diet of strong tea and heavy 
cake in fostering the local belief in: wraiths and 
apparitions. ’ : 

Meanwhile Aunt Mary Trewithen delivered the 
following version of an old and widespread apologue, 
incidentally throwing some further light on the 
fearsome nature of Cornish gastronomy. 


HOW TO CHOOSE A BRIDE, 


Once there was a rich man, and ’a had a thought 
upon getten married. ’A cast his eye about the 
town, and ’a marked three maids, all of ’em fitty- 
looking, and never a swettard atween ’em. Such 
a thing don’t happen nowadays, I’m thinken ; but 
this was in the old days when things was defferent. 
Now, this rich man, he liked all three, and ’a coylden 
tell for the life of ’en which he did like best. So, 
says he, “I waan’t stop diddlen about and let my 
fullish fancy settle et. Supposen my fancy do 
choose wrong ; then I'll soon be wishen my cake 
dough, and the pigs eaten of et. No,” says he, “I 
must have the crop o’ the bunch or none at all.” 

So he set to contriven, and soon ’a thought upon 
a plan. He made a feast, and asked the three 
maids and a passel o’ folks beside. The feast was 
complete, and no mistake. First they had soup ; 


there was leeks in’t, and rooties,' and cabbage, and 
turnups, and pearl barley to thicken et. Then 
they had salt ling and taties with mustard sauce, 
and beef pasties made with apples and onions, and 
fried mackerel with crame, and pilcher pie with 
crame, and fried pork, and all manner o’ ’sortments 


besides. And then the rich man set a new cheese 
on the table, and ’a cut three pieces out of ’nt, and 
gave ’em to the three maids. 

“Lick away to ’en, my beauties,” says he, and 
watched to see what they’d do. 

First maid, she pared her cheese down with a 
knife, cutten all the outside off of ’en. 

“ She waan’t do,” said the rich man ; “she’s too 
extravagant.” 

The next maid never pared her cheese at all, but 
ate et rind and all. 

“ She waan’t do,” said the rich man ; “ she’s too 
saving.” 

But the last one scrafed the outside off with her 
knife. 

“'That’s the maid for me,” said the rich man 
“not too spending and not too saving.” So he up 
and married her. 


“ A clever chap, that,” said Mrs, Tonkin admir- 
ingly, “and a sensible chap.” 

“Which is uncommon,” remarked Mrs. Polsue. 
“ Most people when they d’ go courten d’ leave their 
sense at home.” 

Here Siley Joyce suddenly began to laugh. 

“Eh, Siley !” exclaimed Mrs. Polsue, “ I clane 
forgot you and Ellen were here ; but don’t ’ee pay 
no ‘tention to what I d’ say. Luck do go for more 
‘an sense in this mortal world ; and, sense or no 
sense, you ain’t made such a bad choice, Siley.” 

“?’Twadden that,” Siley explained, blushing 
hugely. “I was laughen upon a story as come 
into my mind about Billy Strick, and how he went 
courten. I'll tell ee about et.” 


BILLY STRICK’S COURTSHIP. 


Billy Strick was a bit whimmy, or “ not azackly ” 
(half-witted), as they d’ say. Billy’s brother Alferd 
went courten a maid. Now, when Billy seed his 
brother get into his best claes and his Sunday shoes 
and a clane collar every night, besides oilen his 
hair and shaven hisself uncommon frequent, Billy 
coulden make et out at all. When his brother had 
gone out, he’d ask of his mawther—‘“ Mawther,” 
’a’d say, “ be Alferd gone to chapel ?” 

“No, Billy,” she’d say, “no, my worm; he’s gone 
out ‘long courten his maid.” 

Now after a bit, Billy come to thenk it must bea 
brae fine thing to go courten and wear your Sunday 
claes week-a-days. 

“T’ll go courten too, I b’lieve,” says Billy to 
hisself. 

So one night he put on his best claes, and out ’a 
goes. Presently he meet a man. 

“ Hullo! Billy, my ’andsome—where gwine wi’ 
your best claes on?” says the man. 

“Gwine courten,” says Billy, mighty proud. 

“ My life, ’at’s a fine thing, Billy,” says the man ; 
“and who’st a-courten of?” 


1 The rootie, bagaroot, gr rootiebago is the Swede turnip. 
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Billy scratched his head. 

“Why, I never thought o’ that,” says he. “I 
don’t azackly knaw.” 

So the man laughed and said, “ Never mind, 
Billy ; a fine young chap like you waan’t need to 
look round the corner for a swettard. Now you 
take my advice,” says he, “and go up to Uncle 
‘Tommy Tremethick’s. He’ve got a passel o’ maids 
of all sizes and favours, and you can take your pick 
0’ the bunch,” says the man. 

“Thank ’ee, I will,” says Billy ; and off ’a goes 
to Uncle Tommy Tremethick’s, and knocks at the 
door, and walks in and sets down. Sure ’nough, 
there were Uncle Tommy’s maids, five of ’em, big 
and little, setten round the fire knitten. 

Billy sat there. Not haven nawthen to say, ’a 
dedn’ say nawthen, but just sat. 

“Well, Billy,” says one o’ the maids, “ what’st 
want ?” 

“T’ve come a-courten of ’ee,” says Billy. And 
how they ded laugh ! 

“ Plaize,” says one, “which of us have ’ee come 
te court ?” 

“Oh, I edn’ partic'ler,” says Billy, “ whichever 
you plaize.” 

That made ’em nigh scat their sides laughen, 
you may be sure ; and Billy sat there and laughed 
too, to thenk how famous ’a was getten on with his 
courten. 

Then the maids put their heads together, and 
whespered and laughed and whespered again ; and 
then one of ’em up and says—“ Billy,” says she, 
“when achap d’ go courten, he shoulden set glazen 
in his chair like a’ owl in a’ ivy-bush. “Tes con- 
sedered proper for ’m to do the polite and ’greeable 
—tell the news, crack a joke, or maybe sing a 
song. Do’ee sing us a song now, Billy,” says 
she. 

“ But I caan’t sing no more ’an a toad can,” says 
Billy. 

“Well, what can ’ee do then?” says she. 

“T can play marvels, and feaps and ‘ship sails,’ ” 
says Billy. 

“And what else?” says she. 

“Well, I can skip proper, if that’s in the courten 
line,” says Billy. 

“Course ’tes,” says she. “Come, Billy, skip for 
our delight.” And then all the maids clapped 
their hands and cried “ Come, Billy, skip for our 
delight.” 

So they brought ’en a rope, and ’a started to 
skip, while the maids looked on. Now Billy was 
a rare good skipper, and no mistake ; ’twas about 
the only thing the poor chap could ever larn to do 
fitty, but ’a coud skip. He skipped front-ways, 
and back-ways, and “ hands across,” and “ skip one 
swing one ;” he skipped dancen and hoppen and 
jumpen ; never was seen such skippen as Billy’s that 
night. And every time ’a ded go for to stop, them 
wicked maids ’ud cry, “Oh, don’t ee give over yet, 
Billy !” and Billy ’d go on skippen for his life. 

The naibours come in to see what all the towse 
was about ; and there was the place all of a smother 
wi’ the dust Billy had raised, and Billy in the 
middle wi’ the prespiration runnen of o’ the face of 
‘en like rain, and the rope flyen so quick you 
coulden hardly see ‘nt. 
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“ What's all this pop about ?” said one. 

“ Hauld tongue !” said the maids ; “don’t ’ee see 
et’s Billy a courten o’ we?” 

“Courten, eh?” said another. “Well, I’ve 
heard tell o’ jumpen into a person’s favour, and now 
I d’ knaw the manen of et,” says he. 

At last Billy coulden hauld oyt no longer, and 
down ’a dropped all of a crump on the floor. 

“Oh, don’t ’ee stop right in the middle o’ the 
fun,” says one. 

“ Billy waan’t never make much of a courter ef 
‘a d’ give in like that,” says another. 

Then Billy got his breath, and he sat up and 
said, very solemn, “’Scuse me, naibours. I edn’ 
used to courten. And, to tell ee’ the truth,” says 
he, “ef I’d ha’ knawed ’twas such a brae sweaty 
job, I’d ha’ stopped at home,” says he. 


When the laughter at Siley’s tale had subsided— 
all the cake having vanished by this time, while 
the tea was growing very pale from successive 
dilutions—the visitors made ready to depart. 
Knitting was folded up, shawls were adjusted, and 
one by one they disappeared, with a cheery “‘ Good- 
night all.” The last to go were Mrs. Polsue and 
Sammy Trembath. 

“Sammy,” said the former, “ you’re gwine to see 
your old aunt home, so the piskies don’t carry her 
off.” 

Sammy readily consented. “Though,” he 
remarked, surveying her ample proportions, “‘ ef the 
piskies ded try such a trick, I’m thenken they’d 
find et what Billy Strick found courten, a brae——” 

“Hauld tongue wi’ your sauce!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Polsue. “ But, spaken o’ piskies,” she went 
on, with her hand on the latch, “ puts me in mind 
of another story about Billy Strick. When Billy 
was a lad, his mawther had occasion to go up 
foreign to some grand house about somethen, and 
’a took Billy with her. They went into the kitchen 
and set down to have a dish o’ tay wi’ the servants. 
While they were there, a little maid, daughter to the 
lady o’ the house, chanced to come in, and she took 
a great fancy for Billy, and nawthen would do but 
she must take ’en up over stairs to show ’en her 
toys. Now this little maid had a lot o’ dollies to 
she, and a fine dolly-house, as big as a say-chest, 
with doors and windows complete. So she showed 
‘en the dolly-house ; and then she got out a dolly 
—one o’ them with a clock inside, that walk when 
you do windie them up. She set this dolly on the 
floor, and et began to walk. When he see the 
dolly walken, poor Billy turned and runned over 
stairs, a brae coose into the kitchen. ‘Oh, mawther, 
mawther,’ ’a cried, ‘come home to once! The 
people here d’ keepie tame piskies in their cham- 
bers! I seed the pisky-house, I ded ; and I seed 
one of the piskies runnen about the floor, no bigger 
’an a chicken. Come home, mawther,’ said he, 
‘afore the piskies do chaw us up !’” 

“There! To think o’ that, now—the poor 
fullish crater !” exclaimed Mrs. Tonkin. “ Well, 
‘tedn’ granted to all of us to be bright and clever.” 

“True,” said Mrs. Polsue, with her hand still on 
the latch. ‘“ And sometimes when we do be clever, 
et’s only by accident, so to spake—like the St. Just 
boy in the story. St. Just people do spake 
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uncommon broad, and say ‘ah’ at the eend o’ haalf 
their words. Once a man was gwine along, and ’a 
met a St. Just boy. ‘Here, my lad,’ said the man, 
‘I'll ask ’ee a question, and ef you d’ answer et 
right, I’ll give ’ee sixpence. Can you tell me,’ says 
he, ‘who was the first man to enter the Ark ?’ 
‘No-ah,’ said the boy. ‘Good lad!’ said the 
man, and gave ’en the sixpence.” 

“Now, Aunt Jane,” called Sammy from outside, 
“you gwine to stop there all night ?” 

“Coming !” shouted his aunt—“ coming, as the 
ghost said when the cock crawed. Good-night, 
sir ; good-night, Ann, my beauty. My life, Ann, 
how you can set atop o’ the fire like you do, I 
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caan’t think. Ef you don’t be careful, you'll be 
like Paddy’s candle. Paddy dropped his candle in 
a tray o’ water ; so ’a put ’en in the oven to dry. 
‘The more et’s dry, the more et’s wet,’ quoth 
Paddy. But there’s Sammy holleren and bleaten 
again, so good-bye to ’ee once more.” 

“ My life,” said Mrs. Tonkin, as her sister dis- 
appeared, “that Jane’s as full of her randigals 
(nonsensical stories) as a herring is 0’ bones. But 
there, they do say we Cornish folk do beat the 
world for three things—sweet singen, big eaten, and 
tellen o’ yarns ; and my word for 't, I d’ b’lieve 
they're right.” 

CHARLES LEE. 








THE DUKE OF 





MARLBOROUGH’S MYSTERIOUS LETTERS. 


AN HISTORIC PUZZLE. 


N unsolved mystery—a story without an end, 
and capable of two or three interpretations— 
has an undying charm for the mind. Such is 

the history of Perkin Warbeck, with its half un- 
answered question, “Is there the least possibility 
that he was one of the two princes generally sup- 
posed to have been murdered in the Tower?” Such 
is the secret of the identity of the Man in the Iron 
Mask. Such is the uncertainty, the ever-rising doubt, 
as to the fate of the hapless son of Marie Antoinette, 
Louis xvi of France. 

But history has many minor mysteries, less tragic 
in their issues, but not the less attractive to students 
of character and observers of the strange coinci- 
dences and possibilities of human life. 

We are about to relate one of the least known of 
these mysteries, a strange adventure which befel 
Charles, second Duke of Marlborough, and grand- 
son of the victor of Blenheim and the redoubtable 
Duchess Sarah. 

Duke Charles was in his day a personage of con- 
siderable political and social importance. At the 
battle of Dettingen (when for the last time the 
wearer of the English crown appeared on the field 
of fray) the Duke had commanded the brigade of 
Foot Guards. At different times he had held the 
high offices of Lord Steward of the King’s House- 
hold, Keeper of the Privy Seal, and Master-General 
of the Ordnance. In 1758 he was appointed to 
the command of an English attack on the town of 
St. Malo, of which expedition history tells us little 
more than that he burned several vessels lying in the 
harbour. But with that our story has nothing to 
do, as its singular events transpired during the time 
when this campaign was getting ready. 

One morning a letter addressed to the Duke was 
found thrust under the door of the Ordnance Office, 
and was delivered to him by one of the messengers. 


We will give this letter in full, as quoted by the 
old chroniclers: 


‘*To His Grace the Duke of Marlborough, with care and 
speed. 

**My Lord,--As ceremony is an idle thing upon most 
occasions, more especially to persons in my state of mind, I 
shall proceed immediately to acquaint you with the motive 
and end of addressing this epistle to you, which is equally 
interesting to us both. You are to know, then, that my 
present situation in life is such that I should prefer anni- 
hilation to a continuance in it: desperate diseases require 
desperate remedies, and you are the man I have pitched 
upon, either to make me or to unmake yourself. As I had 
never the honour to live among the great, the tenor of my 
proposals will not be very courtly, but let that be an argu- 
ment to enforce the belief of what I am now going to write. 
It has employed my invention for some time to find out a 
method to destroy another, without exposing my own life ; 
that I have accomplished and defy the law now for the 
application of it. I am desperate and must be provided 
for ; you have it in your power, it is my business to make 
it your inclination to serve me: which you must determine 
to comply with by procuring me a genteel support, for my 
life, or your own will be at a period before this Sessions of 
Parliament is over. I have more motives than one for 
singling you out first upon this occasion: and I give you 
this fair warning, because the means I shall make use of are 
too fatal to be eluded by the power of physic: if you think 
this of any consequence, you will not fail to meet me, on 
Sunday next, at ten in the morning, or on Monday (if the 
weather should be rainy on Sunday) near the first tree 
beyond the style in Hyde Park, in the foot-walk to 
Kensington. Secrecy and compliance may preserve you 
from a double danger of this sort, as there is a certain part 
of the world where your death has been more than wished 
for, upon other motives. I know the world too well to 
trust this secret in any breast but my own: a few days 
determine me your friend or your enemy. 

‘*FELTON, 


**You will apprehend that I mean you should be alone, 
and depend upon it that a discovery of any artifice in this 
affair will be fatal to you: my safety is ensured by my silence, 
for confession only can condemn Me.” 
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Such a letter was unpleasant enough, but might 
readily have passed for the maunderings of a mad- 
man. But there were one or two details calculated 
to make Duke Charles uneasy. The letter was signed 
“Felton.” This was the name of the assassin of the 
Duke of Buckingham not a hundred years before, 
and was calculated to throw the Duke’s thoughts 
back upon this dismal precedent. Then doubtless 
the Duke knew that Buckingham’s murder had 
been foretold by all sorts of mysterious warnings, 
even by some of an apparently “ supernatural” 
kind. 

At any rate, the Duke was disposed to give a 
little attention to the strange missive. He resolved 
to keep the Sunday morning appointment in Hyde 
Park, and fearlessly took the very precautions 
which his threatening correspondent had depre- 
cated. He took a friend with him, leaving him in 
ambush, and then, armed with two loaded pistols, 
rode up to the place assigned. 

A genteel-looking man was lounging about. 
The Duke reined in his horse and accosted him, 
asking if he had any communication to make to 
him. The stranger seemed surprised, and said 
“No,” which he also replied when the Duke in- 
quired if he knew who he was. The Duke gave 
his name, and again demanded whether the gentle- 
man had any business whatever with him. The 
gentleman denied it. And so the Duke rode away. 

A day or two afterwards he received another 
letter : 


‘*My Lord,—You receive this as an acknowledgement of 
your punctuality as to the time and place of meeting on 
Sunday last, though it was owing to you that it answered no 
purpose. The pageantry of being armed, and the ensign of 
your order were useless and too conspicuous. You needed 
no attendant ; the place was not calculated for mischief nor 
was any intended. If you walk in the west aisle of 
Westminster Abbey towards eleven o’clock on Sunday next, 
your sagacity will point out the person, whom you will address 
by asking his company to take a turn or two with you. 
You will not fail, on inquiry, to be acquainted with the 
name and place of abode, according to which directions you 
will please to send two or three hundred pound bank notes 
the next day. Exert not your curiosity too early: it is in 
your power to make me grateful on certain terms. I have 
friends who are faithful, but they do not bark, before they 
bite. Yours, 


a ” 


The Duke kept the new assignation in West- 
minster, when to his surprise he noticed, loitering 
in the aisle, the same gentleman he had met in the 
Park. Assured that, after all, this must be the 
mysterious correspondent, the Duke again addressed 
him as before. But the same dialogue was gone 
through. Of course, the stranger now admitted 
that he knew the Duke, but he denied having 
appointed to meet him, or having anything what- 
ever to do with him. The interview led to 
nothing. 

Soon afterwards, Duke Charles received a third 
etter : 


**My Lord,—I am fully convinced you had a companion 
on Sunday. I interpret it as owing to the weakness of 
human nature, but such proceeding is far from being 
ingenuous, and may produce bad effects, while it is impossible 
to answer the end proposed. You will see me again soon, 
as it were by accident, and you may easily find where I go 
to, in consequence of which, by being sent to, I shall wait 
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on your grace, but expect to be quite alone and to converse in 
whispers. You will likewise give your honour upon meeting, 
that no part of the conversation shall transpire. These and 
the former terms complied with, casure your safety ; my 
revenge, in case of not compliance, or any scheme to expose 
me, will be slower, but not less sure, and strong suspicion 
the utmost that can possibly ensue upon it, while the chances 
would be tenfold against you. You will possibly be in doubt 
after the meeting, but it is quite necessary the outside should 
be a mask to the inside. The family of the ‘ Bloods’ is not 
extinct, though they are not in my scheme.” 


The final allusion was doubtless to the famous 
adventurer Colonel Blood, who, after attempting 
to abduct the Duke of Ormonde, and failing to 
rob the Tower of the Regalia, was, through some 
underhand machinations of the son of the assassi- 
nated Duke of Buckingham, not only pardoned by 
King Charles 11, but taken to Court, and so treated 
that he became for many years an_ influential 
medium for Royal patronage. ‘This letter was the 
most disquieting the Duke of Marlborough had yet 
received. The very vagueness of its mysterious 
hints must have seemed to poison all the air. 

The Duke seems to have decided that there was 
nothing to do but wait. He waited for two months, 
and then received a fourth letter, considerably varied 
in terms, yet capable of the explanation that it was 
the form chosen in which to fulfil the promise 
given in the third epistle. It ran thus : 


** May it please your Grace,—I have reason to believe that 
the son of one Barnard, a surveyor, in Abingdon Buildings, 
Westminster, is acquainted with some secrets that nearly 
concern your safety. His father is now out of town, which 
will give you an opportunity of questioning him more 
privately : it would be useless to your Grace, as well as 
dangerous to me to appear more publicly in this affair. 
Your sincere friend, 

‘€ ANONYMOUS, 


** He frequently goes to Storey’s Gate Coffee House.” 


The Duke, who up to this time seems to have 
made no private inquiries concerning the genteel 
stranger whom he had encountered in Hyde Park 
and the Abbey, at once sent a trusty messenger 
to Storey’s Gate. Barnard was easily found and 
readily consented to visit Marlborough House. 
When he was ushered into the ducal presence, the 
Duke at once recognised him as the person he had 
seen on the two previous occasions. ‘The matter 
may have scemed growing simple, but it was not to 
be so. 

Barnard at once denicd ail knowledge of any of 
the letters, and said that the last one, connecting 
him with the affair, must have been written by a 
madman. ‘The Duke urged upon him, that while 
suspicion of complicity in these threats was now 
brought to rest on him, it became his interest and 
his duty to assist in discovering the writer. Barnard 
made no professions in this direction. 

He was allowed to leave Marlborough House, 
but immediately on his departure was arrested by 
a warrant from Sir John Fielding, the famous 
Westminster magistrate, and lodged in the New 
Prison, where Sir John himself went at midnight 
“to search his pockets.” Barnard gave up his 
note-books with perfect willingness, and also readily 
handed over his keys to facilitate the search to be 
made through his house and property. 

58 
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Not a single clue was found to connect him with 
the mystery. 

In due time his trial at the Old Bailey came off. 
The Duke produced in court the letters he had 
received, and gave evidence as to his meetings 
with the prisoner, apparently under the appoint- 
ments made in those documents. 

From this point the case looked clear enough 
against Barnard. 

3ut evidence on his side brought extraordinary 
facts to light. 

The letters bore no resemblance whatever to the 
handwriting of the accused. 

It was proved that he was a person in affluent 
circumstances, with no conceivable temptation to 
extort money ; that he was of unblemished character 
and distinguished in his profession. 

He could prove that private business of his own, 
which he fully stated, had taken him to Hyde Park 
on the Sunday when he met the Duke. He 
offered no explanation whatever of the meeting in 
the Abbey, where he said he had gone by pure 
accident, without any forethought at all. Both of 
these incidents he had, immediately on_ their 
occurrence, discussed with his family and friends, 
as singular and mysterious events whose purport 
he could not unravel. 

The trial seems to have fallen through, and what 
was regarded at the time as “a detestable plot” 
remained undisclosed. ‘The Duke appears to have 
been troubled no further. 

Some commentators suggest that the explanation 
of the mystery is that it was a practical joke on the 
part of Mr. Barnard. But his character and 
position go far against that supposition. Besides, 
even a practical joke generally leads to some 
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denouement, and this had none—certainly none 
worthy of the great risks that were run. 

Is it possible that the genuine conspirator (like 
the Duke’s friend) was in ambush at the Hyde 
Park meeting between the Duke and Mr. Barnard ; 
that he was again in ambush at the Abbey and saw 
their second meeting, which we may concede to 
have been due to one of those odd coincidences 
which we all know often play such quaint tricks 
with our imaginations? Granting that the con- 
spirator had seen these two meetings, one can 
understand how he might be led to put Barnard 
forward as the implicated person ; though why he 
should do so is indeed hard to say, as no suspicion 
was directed against any other person, and, there- 
fore, no suspicion needed to be diverted. 

On the other hand, it is possible that the un- 
known conspirator suspected suspicions which did 
not exist, and so availed himself of the Barnard 
coincidence as a screen. That the conspiracy 
advanced no farther may be accounted for bya 
score of circumstances—the conspirator himself 
may have come to some unexpected end, or the 
resolute attitude taken up by the Duke when 
on the false scent may have warned him what 
would be done if that nobleman got on the right 
track. 

It seems very improbable that more than one 
person was concerned in the matter, whoever that 
person was. The impenetrability of the mystery 
was doubtless secured, along with the safety of the 
strange letter-writer, because “confession only 
could condemn him.” 

The story is fully recapitulated in a book— 
“Memorials of London,” by J. Heneage Jesse, 
published half a century ago. 


_ 


Autumn. 


GRAY, gray ! 
Such a weary, dreary day! 
A bitter wind in the dusty street, 
A weary sound in the passing feet. 
The fallen leaves lie thick and brown 
In the smoky gardens of our poor town. 
There’s nothing beautiful, young, or sweet 
Outside to-day. 


Bright, bright, 
My room is decked with the bright firelight ; 
My pictures throw back the ruddy gleams ; 
These violets smell like the flowers in dreams ; 
There are books, dear books; blue curtains fall 
Across my window ; and shut in all 


This warmth, light, beauty, which are, it seems, 


My own, by right. 





Yet, yet, 
Oh soul, that never art satisfied, 
Thou art choked with the driving dust to day, 
Thou, too, like the sky art chill and gray. 
I cannot read and I cannot sew, 
I have no joy of the fire’s red glow, 
My heart is swept, like the world outside, 
With chill régret. 
' 
* Wake! wake! 
Soul, thou hast slept in the warmth too long, 
What is thy right to this idle ease ? 
Go forth in the dust and the bitter breeze 
To where thy brothers, the sad and brave, 
Are working the soul of the world to save. 
Let thy soul suffer, too, and be strong, 
For the sad world’s sake !” 
E. NESBIT. 
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Ip BrilMfop duras. 


F to a mixed circle in a drawing-room the 
question be suddenly propounded, “ Where is 
British Honduras?” how many people will 

answer readily and definitely ? 

Yet British Honduras—or, as it is otherwise 
called, Belize—is, as its name implies, one of our 
owNn possessions ; our supremacy there having been 
fully recognised since 1798, when the early British 
settlers finally repulsed a large Spanish land force 
and fleet. 

British Honduras forms the south-eastern portion 
of the peninsula of Yucatan. On the east it is 
washed by the Bay of Honduras, opening out of 
the Caribbean Sea, and the rest of it is surrounded 
by Mexico and Guatemala. It is of but limited 
extent, only a little larger than the principality of 
Wales. Ten years ago its population was under 
28,000, of whom only about 2,000 were white, these 
being resident chiefly in the capital. Spanish is 
the most important language of the country. 


Belize, the capital, is a depdt for British goods 
for Central America. A very considerable business 
is transacted. The yearly imports—including such 
necessaries as flour, rice, and even cheese, tinned 
butter, and condensed ynilk—range in value from 
£160,000 to £269,000. But the yearly exports 
of sugar, coffee, cotton, Mirsaparilla, bananas, india- 
rubber, and especially logwood and mahogany, range 
as high as £317,000. The chief trade is in the 
costly timbers of the land. Mahogany rafts come 
floating down the river from the “ up-river cuttings.” 
As the river widens, they are towed by small boats 
right out to sea where the big ships are anchored. 

_ Belize is sometimes said to be a Spanish corrup- 
tion of “ Wallis,” the patronymic of one of the early 
settlers. Other—and surely sounder—authorities, 
however, refer it to the French “ balise.” The first 























settlers were little more than hardy buccaneers, the 
British among them living in constant conflict with 
Spaniards of similar calibre. ‘The colony is now 
very well ordered, with a Governor, a Chief-Justice, 
a Council, Colonial Secretaries, and all the correct 
official paraphernalia. 

Yet the city of Belize is still a very primitive 
place. It does not even boast of an organised bank ! 
Letters are called for at the Post Office an hour after 
the mail arrives, a white flag being hoisted as a signal 
that they are ready for distribution. The coming 
in of the mail is the event of the week. There are 
ten public schools in Belize, with an average of 140 
children in each, who are instructed in the ordinary 
subjects, and submitted to Government inspec- 
tion. School exhibitions are sometimes held, where 
prizes and certificates are given for excellence in 
plain sewing, fancy work, darning, drawing, hand- 
writing, etc. There appears to be no bookseller’s 
shop in Belize. The people are not bookish. But 
there is a reading club, in which European periodi- 
cals circulate. Art is chiefly represented by second- 
rate German oleographs, and good etchings or 
photographs are accounted great treasures. 


The climate is tropical, but the winters are 
damp and rainy, the temperature standing at about 
52° F. in the morning and rising to 60° F. during 
the middle of the day. The lowlands are swampy, 
and subject to malaria, dysentery, etc.; yet are 
rendered healthier than they would otherwise be 
by the sea breeze. The highest eminences are 
the Cockscomb Mountains (4,000 feet above sea- 
level). 
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BELIZE. 


Corosal, another town of British Honduras, is 
about ninety-five miles from Belize. It is a very 
primitive place indeed, with only one street, the 
Parade, and having little better than mud huts for 
habitations, with the exception of the Government 
House. At right angles to the Parade are grassy 
roads leading to the bush. No carriages are seen, 
but there is splendid riding. The natives are all 
Spaniards, with a few Creoles and Caribs. Visitors 
find them a quiet, hospitable, kindly population. It 
is a Catholic settlement, ministered to by Jesuit 
priests, who have also some skill as doctors. 

Stann Creek is a rising town of British Honduras. 
It was formerly a small fishing station, but of recent 
years the fishing has given way to the banana 
industry, which pays better. Every week large 
quantities of fruit are shipped off to New Orleans. 
The inhabitants are all Caribs, for the European 
residents can be counted on the fingers of two 
hands (not including the thumbs). 

Stann Creek, like Corosal, boasts no roads, only 
footpaths. This town also fronts the sea, and a 
river, the “Stann Creek River,” flows through the 


THE COCKSCOMB MOUNTAINS, 


settlement, and is spanned by a new iron bridge. 
There is no resident doctor. The native Caribs 
prepare their own drugs and doctor themselves, 
entirely to their own satisfaction. Vaccination is, 
however, encouraged among them. The tiny 
European population includes a Wesleyan minister 
and two Jesuit priests. The natives are chiefly 
Catholics. The Jesuit fathers—one a Spaniard, 
with a pleasing serious face, the other an active 
little Englishman, with a humorous twinkle in his 
eye—live together in the little Presbytery, where 
they are willing to entertain guests, in the persons 
of a visiting school inspector, or a medical officer 
intent on vaccination. ‘Their life is ideally simple. 
The English priest manages the school, the garden, 
and the poultry yard. Each resident or guest in 
the house does his own work, and is invited to 
assist in weeding, watering, and transplanting. The 
household meals are as simple as they can possibly 
be, yet stopping short of a fault. The garden is 
the priests’ pride. Everything flourishes in this 
soil, and great masses of colour prevail. The 
lonely men have their domestic pets—gorgeous 
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macaws, living out their long lives, walking about 
the house and talking; another bird called 
the qualm, something between a turkey and a 
peacock, who comes to the breakfast table and 
shares in the viands, and lives in perfect peace with 
numerous cats. The house faces the sea, and has 
a cool and pleasant verandah. 

The school which the fathers superintend is 
reported to be good and the discipline excellent. 
There is also a Wesleyan school. The Caribs 
are said to be honest and harmless, and the children 
are precocious and clever. A Scotch resident, 
seeing three or four of them seated on her doorstep 
in intent confabulation, inquired what was going on, 
and was told they were holding a meeting about 
the Fall of Man! The Caribs are 
very fond of coloured pictures, and 
in default of others will treasure the 
gaudy advertisements of travelling 
quacks ! 


The southernmost point of British 
Honduras is Toledo, which is separ- 
ated from Spanish Honduras by a 
small river. The mail service from 
Belize to Toledo involves steaming 
past Mullins River Settlement and 
Stann Creek, then putting out to sea 
to the S.E. and touching at Puerto 
Cortez in Spanish Honduras before 
arriving at its final destination. 

Puerto Cortez, on Caballo Bay, 
may be briefly mentioned as having 
an excellent harbour, almost com- 
pletely land-locked, with deep water, 
where large vessels can anchor close 
to the shore. The port lies along 
the north side of the bay, on a 
narrow tongue of land projecting 
into the sea towards the west. It 
seems only to contain four hundred 
or five hundred inhabitants ; but it 
boasts of a railroad, which is, in 
short, the only road through the 
town. The alarm bell rings all the 
time to keep the children out of the 
way—yet they, and also cattle and 
goats, occasionally suffer. ‘The ma- 
chinery of the train is rather anti- 
quated, and the rate of its progress 
(not including incidental stoppages) 
is about thirty miles in ten hours. 
In hot weather the passengers frequently sit on 
the roofs of their cars. The chief cargo of the 
“goods” trucks is bananas—-a very important item 
in the commerce. Carib women take them in 
boats to the mail steamer, receiving half a dollar 
for each huge bunch. 

A swamp flanks the railroad track at Puerto 
Cortez. Yet the place has a name for good health. 
The nights are generally cool even in the hot 
season, and, as at Corosal and Stann Creek, the sea 
breezes are deliciously refreshing. The sea bathing 
is excellent. The place has some large business 
houses and an hotel. Not far away is the pic- 
turesque and salubrious village of Santa Cruz. 

At Punta Gorda, at the extreme south, we are 





again in British Honduras. It is a quiet little 
place ; and a neat Wesleyan chapel, perched upon 
the shore, assures us that it is not beyond the sound 
of church-going bell. Not very far from Punta 
Gorda is an American settlement which has rather 
an interesting history. Two generations back 
some Americans came to this spot, and bought up 
land at less than a dollar an acre. ‘They worked 
with their own hands, hewed down the forest, 
cleared away the underwood, built wooden houses, 
planted corn, sugar-cane, and vegetables. They are 
very prosperous now, making great quantities of 
sugar, which they export to New Orleans and 
New York. A traveller who visited them says: 
“Molasses, instead of being made into rum to 





TOWING OUT MAHOGANY RAFTS. 


add to the miseries of the world, is used to 
fatten their own horses and cattle. These simple 
American settlers made me think of Walden, and 
of the philosopher Thoreau’s ideal life. I spent 
a whole day with these people. ‘They made me 
quite welcome, and treated me as a friend. I 
had quite a splendid lunch, luxurious as it seemed 
to me, and yet so simple to them. To wit, 
fresh milk (in Belize we use condensed), fresh 
butter (in Belize we use tinned), home-made bread, 
guava jelly, home-made marmalade, and crushed 
guava and cream—this last brought a memory of 
strawberries. The place is lonesome, but to one 
with resources, life, I think, would be very plea- 
sant. An Englishman resident here, a good 
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musician and a great lover of nature, is making 
a splendid collection of butterflies and moths. 
There is much natural beauty. On the American 
settlement grows a ‘giant of the tropics,’ whose 
height may be measured by the insignificance of 
the human beings standing about its base, its 
tall trunk wreathed with brilliant orchids. Hard 
by are interesting caves, caused by water under- 
mining the limestone cliff. The mouths of these 
caves are draped with luxuriant and delicate 
ferns.” 

The little Carib huts, standing amid their rank 
grass, seem a very part of nature itself. ‘The Caribs 
are reported to be industrious and peaceful. Yet 
both Spanish and British Honduras, alike in their 
great natural resources, also suffer alike from the 
lack of efficient and trained labour. It is be- 
lieved that the high mountain ranges of both 
countries will afford mines of wealth if properly 
worked. Coal and graphite, and even gold, are 
to be found, and pure iron ore, copper, and 
silver. Cocoa-nuts are abundant all along the 
coast. Pears and apricots grow in the interior ; 
apples are said to thrive on the hills. Cotton 
grows wild, and is not even cultivated, through 
the lack of enterprise. Cocoa and coffee are 
grown, but in small quantities. Vanilla bean grows 
wild and is exported, but is not made a special 
industry. Rubber abounds and is exported, but 
only in small quantities ; so are indigo and sarsa- 
parilla. Of precious woods there are mahogany, 
logwood, rosewood, cedar and iron-wood ; while 
of commoner woods, sycamore and resin-pine 
abound. Sheep thrive—as in most places the pas- 
turage is good—but the wool seems coarse in 
comparison to British wool, a defect which care- 
ful breeding would be likely to improve. Bananas 


So 


when one encounters the Manatee. These mam- 
mals sometimes weigh 400 pounds ; their flesh is 
much valued by the natives, and is said to resemble 
very fine veal. ‘They are seldom seen, and will 
be soon extinct. Other favourite articles of diet in 
these regions are peccary, armadillo, and iguana. 


The “silver currency,” so vexed a question all 
over the world, has been peculiarly pressing in 
British Honduras. It differs, so far, from the 
same question in India, because, owing to nearly 
all of the bare necessaries of life being imported, it 
bears as hardly on residents who spend their money 
in the colony as on those who remit elsewhere. 
Some adjustment has just now been made in the 
currency, and the great tension is slackened. 
Everybody did not lose by it. The exporters of 
native woods, fruit, and oil are paid in England and 
America in gold. But they paid their emp/oyés and 
labourers in the colony in depreciated silver, while 
the imported necessaries were being sold there at the 
highest prices which prevail in the countries where 
gold rules. In some cases these exporters are 
said to regard the natives with an unfriendly eye, 
and to offer at least a passive opposition to social 
progress, desiring for the colony nothing better than 
the state of stagnation which they believe (with 
selfish and short-sighted policy) to be conducive to 
their own immediate gains. 

Yet in many ways British Honduras is a fortu- 
nate place. It is said by one familiar with our 
Imperial colonies in Asia that she differs from 
them inasmuch as in her “no race prejudice exists, 
and aman succeeds in life entirely by merit, and 
no reference is made to creed or colour.” A curious 
testimony to the same effect is given by one who 
saw nothing to admire in this state of things, and 
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are abundant, and seem by far the most impor- 
tant article of food export. 


Some of the villages of Toledo are both pic- 
turesquely situated and flourishing. Travellers 
usually approach them by water, and, when rowing 
by starlight, are greatly struck by the phosphor- 
escence of the waves. One writes, “The dorey 
(boat) appeared to glide through a lake of living 
fire.” Sometimes unexpected sport is met with, as 


who also let in a singular side-light upon the social 
state to which he was more accustomed. We must 
explain that New Orleans (the capital of Louisiana, 
and one of the strongholds of former negro slavery) 
is the nearest port and market for the produce of 
British Honduras, This puts British Honduras 
intoclose official relations with the State of Louisiana, 
whose Board of Health, for quarantine purposes, 
keeps an agent at Belize. One of these men recently 
wrote a letter, with capitals, punctuation, and 
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spelling alike eccentric, but in which he thought 
fit to ridicule the population among whom he so- 
journed as “ of all shades from kettle black up to 
straw colour. Social equality prevails, all mix up to- 
gether at churches, balls, and all other public places. 
Police officers and other Government officials are 
mahogany hue. Pointing your hand or cusing 
{cursing ?] a coon Is a breach of the law. Penalty 
of which is five dollars fine, trial before a ‘ coon 
judge’”—with a great deal more in the same 
strain, and with the same peculiar arrangement of 
spelling, “stops,” and capitals. When this extra- 
ordinary effusion saw the light, we cannot wonder 
that the “ Belize Colonial Guardian” indignantly 
rebuked it by the observation that the “ Southern 
gentlemen might at least have gone on to say that 
in British Honduras mobs do not break open 
gaols and lynch prisoners, that no one is shot in 
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a cowardly manner with impunity, that no one 
can commit murder without the certainty of being 
hanged, and that even the most savage Indians 
never dream of burning any human being.” 

Sir Cornelius Moloney, the present Governor of 
British Honduras, has done and is doing everything 
in his power to promote the well-being of the 
colony, and has already wrought wonders of im 
provement in its sanitary condition. There is little 
doubt that it has a great future before it, and it is 
devoutly to be wished that this may be legitimately 
developed, as an outlet for that genuine industry 
and wise enterprise which can transform even a 
wilderness into a fruitful field, in contradistinction 
to that “boss-the-show” and “ get-something-for- 
nothing” spirit which ravages and rends (or as 
Scotch folk would say “rugs and rives”) until 
the most fruitful fields lapse into wilderness. 
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The Thames. 


*-O could I flow like thee, and make thy stream 
My great example, as it is my theme.” 


LET thy life flow like the river, 
Gently strong, 

Rearing crafts of many sizes 
Swift along ; 

Bearing pleasure-boats of fancy, 
Silken-sailed, 

And rich argosies, fleece-laden, 
Rapture-hailed, 

Fleece of gold won by the toilers— 
Well-earned gain— 

Hands and head and footsteps working 
Might and main ; 

Bearing warships of thy navy, 
Ironclad, 

Ordnanced with resolution 
Sternly glad ; 

And the frigate, the Fide/es, 
Anchored there— 

Barges full of common duties, 
Sun-touched, fair. 

Busy packets, noisy vessels, 

Sent by thee 

For the world’s blood circulation 
Far and free. 


Bear them when the summer sunshine, 
In sweet May, 

Kisses every glistening wavelet 

With a ray, 

Lead to silver so transmuting. 

Mists among 

Bear them bravely when the dulness 
Lies along 


SIR JOHN DENHAM. 


As if never to be lightened. 

Ebb and swell 

Though the icy hand of winter 

Subtle spell 

Chains and numbs all shallow streamlets ; 
Tis for thee 

To be up and to press forward 

To the sea! 

Though thy heart be chilled, nigh pulseless 
*Neath grey skies, 

Thou must onward, ever onward, 

Where work lies. 


Wander sometimes where the willows, 
Near the glade, 
Bend and kiss thee, where the landscape— 
Light and shace 
Lies reflected in thy bosom, 
Mirrored there. 
Thou art purer, fresher, braver 
Still to bear, 
For a time of happy dalliance : 
Wild birds’ note 
Making music to thy nurmurs ; 
While there float 
Swan-robed visitants from dreanidand 
On thy breast. 
Think of thine own earliest sources, 
Of thy rest, 
Of the fresh springs in the hillside, 
Feeding thee, 
Of that ocean of completeness 
God’s great sea. 
lL. ANN CUNNINGTON, 








HER HEART’S DESIRE. 


BY ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER, 


PROLOGUE. 


AN angel (of those that excel in strength) 

Looked down from above on the breadth and length 
Of the ways of men; and he heard the cry 

They raise from a world that is all awry ; 

‘*Oh! if we were happy—or rich—or great 

We would serve God well in our high estate ; 

But blank disappointment and black despair 

Are handicaps greater than we can bear!” 

And the angel said, ‘‘It is hard on these 

That they cannot serve God in the way they please: 
If I straightened the crooked and smoothed the rough, 
The children of men would be righteous enough.” 
Then he prayed, ‘If only I might aspire 

To give to one creature its heart’s desire, 

That creature would come of its own accord 

With joy and thanksgiving to serve the Lord.” 


PART I. 


ONSTANCE GREY and Ethel Fisher were 

having tea with Maud Leslie. 

“Ves,” said Constance, ‘I’m glad I am 
engaged. When a woman is over twenty-five, the 
dinners ordered by other people stick in her throat ; 
she feels that it is high time for her to be num- 
bered among the dinner-ordering powers. I am 
just the same as every other woman, and I, alas ! 
am over twenty-five.” 

“That is so like Connie,” murmured Maud ; 
*‘she always vows she has the same thoughts and 
feelings as ninety-nine women out of every hundred, 
and that it is a comfort to her. Now, it is a com- 
fort to me to feel that I am different from other 
people, and that ninety-nine women out of every 
hundred would be utterly incapable of understand- 
ing my thoughts and feelings, even if I took the 
trouble to explain them.” 

“That’s stuff!” remarked Constance calmly. 
“ Everybody is really the same as everybody else, 
and it is nonsense to pretend that it is not so. I 
can’t understand people who want to be peculiar. 
Some are so foolish that they actually like to have 
diseases which are unlike all other diseases, and 
they love to take out patents for their peculiar 
symptoms. Now, for my part—if I must be ill—I 
like to have what all the world is having ; it takes 
half the sting out of it. But you always were 
strained and sentimental, my dear Maud.” 

“You make everything so dull and common- 
place,” grumbled the offended Maud. 


“On the contrary, I elevate the common-place ; 
IT don’t say that the beautiful is common, but that 
the common is beautiful—an entirely different 
thing. It is our most human and ordinary 
feelings that are the highest really —not the 











abnormal, melodramatic sensations, whereof we 
foolishly imagine we possess the copyright.” 

But Constance Grey’s moral reflections were 
cut short by the footman’s announcing “ Major 
Glyn.” 


Miss Leslie duly welcomed the new arrival, 
introduced him to Ethel, and then apportioned 
to him a cup of tea and a seat by his france. 
George Glyn was fully ten years older than 
Constance, but did not look it on account of his 
smart, soldierly bearing. He was an ordinary, 
brave, honourable, unintellectual English gentle- 
man, who had retired from the army on succeeding 
to his uncle’s estates, and had fallen over-head-and 
ears in love with brilliant Miss Grey ; and Miss 
Grey was warmly congratulated by all her friends 
in that so desirable a victim had become captive to 
her bow and spear (which bow and spear, her 
enemies added, had already seen good service, 
being by no means new weapons in the field). 

“ How ever did you find your way?” asked 
Constance pleasantly. “I made sure that you'd 
lose yourself in spite of all my directions.” 

“Oh! I managed it somehow, and got here all 
right.” 

‘I feel sure you did not inquire the way from 
anybody.” 

* No, I didn’t.” 

“T was certain of it. Being a man, you would 
rather die than submit to the indignity of asking 
the road. I always ask everybody the road to 
everywhere ; but I am a woman.” 

“ Well Connie, here I am, safe and sound, and 

what is more important— punctual,” observed 
the Major, laughing. 

* And very clever it was of you,” said his “faire 
ladye” encouragingly. “I think I shall write a 
letter about you to ‘The Spectator’ to swell the 
number of its interesting anecdotes on sagacity. 
You know the sort of thing : 


“¢Sir,—I have had a pet lover for only a few 
weeks, but already his sagacity and intelligence are 
remarkable. The other afternoon I ordered him 
to follow me to a friend’s house to tea, supplying 
him with merely the vaguest directions. Although 
the neighbourhood was entirely new to him, and I 
had an hour’s start, he found his way without a 
mistake and arrived at the front door punctually in 
time for tea. Ihave several friends who will vouch 
for the truth of this story. I am, sir, etc., 

°C. GrRey.’” 


Major Glyn chuckled with appreciative delight, 
and the two girls laughed out. 
“T expect it will cause quite a little flutter of 
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interest in the scientific world,” continued Con- 
stance, “and that I shall receive heaps of letters 
from maiden ladies inquiring the address of the 
fancier from whom I procured my pet, as they will 
be wishful to possess specimens of so intelligent 
an animal.” 


The conversation rippled on for another half- 
hour, and then Major Glyn and Miss Grey started 
on their homeward walk. As soon as they had 
left the room, the remaining couple—as was inevit- 
able —began to discuss them. 

“He is a very nice man,” said Maud ; “really 
good and all that, don’t you know? But I don’t 
believe that Connie appreciates him. Of course 
she is awfully pleased at making such a brilliant 
match, but she isn’t an atom in love.” 

“ She’ll never care for anybody as she cared for 
Sydney Thorne,” remarked Ethel with conviction. 
“She was thoroughly in love with him, and stuck 
to him for years. I wonder what made her sheer 
off at last.” 

“T know; she said she had reached the age 
when ninety-nine women out of every hundred 
want homes of their own, so a home of her own 
she felt she must have. You see Sydney was 
awfully clever and she was devoted to him, but he 
couldn’t afford tomarry. He tried for the appoint- 
ment of Chief Constable of the county, and Con- 
stance told me that she should decide by that ; if 
he succeeded, she should marry Sydney at once ; 
but if he failed, she shouldn’t wait any longer for 
something to turn up, but should accept Major 
Glyn, who was even then tremendously in love 
with her. As you know, Sydney failed to get the 
appointment—lI suppose because he was a barrister 
and not a military man; and Connie accepted 
Major Glyn.” 

“TI think ic is a pity she didn’t wait a little 
longer,” said Ethel. ‘Sydney Thorne is so clever 
and so is Connie, and they would suit each other 
admirably. My father says that Sydney is sure to 
succeed in the literary world, as well as in his pro- 
fession, if he will only wait patiently, as even now 
his novels are considered of unusual merit. Con- 
stance would have loved a literary lion as a 
husband ! ” 

“Constance would have loved Sydney anyhow 
if she could have had him, and she was frightfully 
cut up about that Chief Constableship. - But she 
was very philosophical. She told me that a great 
man had said that ‘ Politics is the science of the 
second-best,’ but she had learned that life is the 
science of the second-best ; so she would there- 
fore take the second-best and make the best of it, 
so to speak.” 

“ Do you think Sydney minded ?” 

“Oh! yes, he minded dreadfully, and so did 
Connie. But what could they do? I really can’t 
blame the dear girl myself—nor would you if you 
os seen how she cried over the Chief Constable- 
ship.” 

“T think if she had cried less and waited more 
it would have been better,’ persisted severe little 
Ethel. 

“You are horribly hard on Connie—I don’t 
believe you really like her.” 
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“ Yes, Maud, I do like her —I like her immensely, 
and she fascinates me extremely, but I don’t 
believe in her. I always feel that she is a graceful 
and charming performance, and one that it is a 
pleasure to look at ; but I never feel that there is 
a real, living, loving, suffering woman behind her 
mask. Did you ever read the account of a thrill- 
ing occurrence in a newspaper, only to find at the 
end that the heroes thereof had been saved from 
blood-curdling perils and overwhelming catastrophes 
by the judicious use of Pears’ Soap or somebody's 
Extract of Coffee, or another man’s Safe Cure, 
and that you had been wasting your time and sym- 
pathy by wading through an advertisement? Now 
I always feel that Connie is like that: she is very 
clever and taking, and interesting at first, but when 
you get to the end of her you find she is nothing 
but an advertisement after all—an advertisement 
of her own excellencies. She is often very kind 
and says really nice things : and when she has been 
posing in a specially sweet and amiable manner I 
always long to exclaim, “ Call a spade a spade, and 
Miss Constance Grey perfection !” 

Within two months of Maud Leslie’s tea-party, 
Constance Grey was married to George Glyn amid 
the ringing of bells and the flourish of trumpets. 
It was a fashionable wedding, followed by a fashion- 
able honeymoonat the house of aneighbouring peer, 
who had kindly lent them his abode for the occa- 
sion : and then Major and Mrs. Glyn settled down 
at Handilands, their beautiful country place, and 
began to live the easy, luxurious, uneventful life of 
the English upper-classes. At first Constance, 
with her pretty wit and boundless ambition, thought 
she should die of dulness in the conventional 
decorum of her new home ; but (contrary to her 
expectations) she didn’t die ; and (which was more 
remarkable) she began to forget her former dreams 
of doing great things in the literary world with 
Sydney at her elbow, and to find that she was 
adapting herself with wonderful facility to the 
dreaded decorum. ‘True, she felt that something 
passed out of her life when she parted from Sydney, 
which nothing else could ever quite make up to 
her. But, though she knew she had missed the 
best in life, she realised that the second-best was 
by no means a thing to be despised ; and she 
sensibly decided that if she could not have what 
she liked she would like what she had. Her hus- 
band bored her a little at times—he had a dreary 
habit of finishing to the bitter end every sentence 
on which he embarked, and to a brilliant woman 
like Constance (who knew from a word what people 
were going to say, and whose favourite form of 
conversation therefore was a series of hints) this 
was rather terrible. She found George’s lengthy 
speeches and long-drawn-out anecdotes tedious in 
the extreme ; but she was very fond of him on the 
whole, and immensely flattered by his absorbing 
devotion to her. Admiration was as the breath of 
life to Constance, and George meted it out even 
more unsparingly than Sydney had done. But 
Mrs. Glyn’s peace was ordained to be abruptly 
broken. 

“Connie,” asked Major Glyn one day, “ suppose 
you had injured a person and he did not know it, 
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should you feel bound to confess what you had 
done ?” 

“Certainly not,” replied Constance. “I have 
no patience with people who are always confessing 
things. If a person does not know he has been 
injured why should you tell him so? ‘Where 
ignorance is bliss ’tis folly to be wise,’ my dear 
George.” 

“Still it seems dishonourable somehow to let 
anyone think you are better than you are,” mur- 
mured the Major doubtfully. 

His wife looked at him in surprise. “ People 
always think me better than I am,” she said: “I 
should hate them if they didn’t. I like to ‘play 
to the gallery,’ and I cannot endure anyone in the 
stage-box seeing how I doit.” 

“But you are different, darling : nobody could 
think you better than you are, because you are 
perfect to begin with.” 

“You remind me,” mused Mrs. Glyn, ignoring 
this last remark, “ of a girl I knew at school, who 
pulled up a whole class to confess to the teacher 
that her attention had wandered during the last five 
minutes. I despised that girl.” 

“ Of course it was a stupid thing to do, but I 
think I understand what made her do it,” said the 
Major. 

“ Well, I’m thankful to say I don’t,” replied his 
matter-of-fact wife. ‘I never understand folly.” 

“But I say, Connie,” persisted George, pulling 
his moustache and looking very miserable ; “ I once 
did you a dirty trick, and it has made me wretched 
ever since. I can’t bear you to go on liking me, 
knowing nothing about it.” 

(If poor George had known how small a place he 
occupied in Connie’s heart he would not have ex- 
perienced any qualms about accepting so modest a 
domain ; but the foolish fellow judged his wife by 
himself, wherein he showed his ignorance of women 
in general and of Mrs. Glyn in particular.) 

Constance raised her pretty eyebrows. “ Did 
me a dirty trick, George ! What on earth are you 
talking about ?” 

“And somehow, don’t you know, I feel as if 
I couldn't drag on any longer without telling 
you.” 

Mrs. Glyn smiled, and settled herself to hear her 
husband’s confession. It bored her a good deal ; 
but she was now so accustomed to being bored by 
George, that she could bear it beautifully ; and 
then she had the grace to feel he was so good and 
true of heart that the least she could do was to 
suffer him gladly when he was more than usually 
stupid. 

“’m listening, dear,” she said sweetly. 
away !” 

“IT say, Con, do you remember when that clever 
fellow, Thorne, tried for the Chief Constableship ? ” 
began George in his clumsy, blundering way. 

Constance was attentive enough now. 
course,” she replied in a queer, strained voice. 

“Well, then, he would have got the appointment 
if I had given my vote in his favour ; but I used 
all my influence against him, and proved to the 
other magistrates that he was not suited to the 
place because he was a civilian. But that wasn’t 
the real reason.” 
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Constance’s face had grown 
white, but she did not speak. 

“IT know I was a brute,” continued Major Glyn, 
his voice breaking ; “and I could almost shoot 
myself for having behaved like such a low cad: 
but I heard a rumour that if Thorne got that place 
you and he would marry, and I could not bear the 
idea of giving you up to that book-writing feilow.” 

But still Constance did not speak. 

“T know you are disgusted with me,” went on 
George, his voice trembling more and more, “and 
I well deserve it. But I could not go on any 
longer without telling you. I was mad with love 
for you, Connie, and that was how it happened. 
If I hadn’t been mad I couldn’t have done such a 
thing. But you'll forgive me, won’t you, darling ? 
I know you didn’t really care for Thorne, for if you 
had you’d never have looked at me, and you'd 
have stuck to him through thick andthin. You're 
just that sort. And I’m sure you are much happier 
here with everything you want, than you would 
have been writing books in a garret with Thorne. 
I say, Con, do speak to me, and say it is all right. 
I can’t bear you to look at me like that.” 

And then Constance spoke. “You mean 
hound !” she said in a low, thrilling voice. “ You 
unspeakably contemptible cur! If I had had any 
idea of this I would have died sooner than marry 
you. You are right in supposing that I should 
never have looked at you if I could have had 
Sydney Thorne. But he was too poor to marry ; 
though we should have done so at once had he got 
that appointment. You plotted well, Major Glyn, 
and your plans turned outas youintended. Icon- 
gratulate you upon your success! Will I forgive 
you, do you ask? People do not forgive cads— 
they despise them too much for so high a thing as 
forgiveness to be possible. Rut I will tolerate you 
—that is all you can expect. As your wife and the 
mistress of your house, I will look well to the ways 
of your household, and will entertain your guests ; 
but I will never speak another word more than is 
necessary to you as longas I live. I have only one 
life, and you have spoilt it—and I might have been 
so happy if it hadn’t been for yon. Oh ! George, 
how could you—how could you ?” 

And then poor Connie buried her face in her 
hands, and sobbed as if her heart would break. 

Major Glyn stood looking at his wife for a 
moment as if stupefied ; and then—feeling that he 
had no right to comfort her, though he would have 
given his life to be able to do so—he stumbled out 
of the room, blinded by an agony of remorse, and 
not caring whither he went. 

From that time George Glyn’s punishment began, 
and sometimes he felt it was greater than he could 
bear. Constance was always polite to him—always 
indifferent. Never again was she betrayed into 
saying an angry word to her husband : but though 
she no longer chastised him with the lash of her 
tongue, her silent scorn stung him like a scorpion. 
Gladly would he have exchanged her coldness for 
some fiercer feeling : but it was too late. Constance 
also was unhappy, though not quite as miserable 
as she fancied she was. She was still smarting 
from the discovery that she had missed her ideal 
happiness only “ by a neck ;” but her heart was not 
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smashed-up to the extent that she believed : partly 
because Mrs. Glyn’s heart was not nearly as brittle 
as she imagined ; and partly because a fat sorrow 
is always more endurable than a lean one, especially 
to a pleasure-loving nature like hers. In time Con- 
stance began to again derive a chastened pleasure 
from her goods and her chattels and the strangers 
within her gates ; and the house-parties at Handi- 
lands were once more delightful to everyone except 
the host ; towards him Constance was as adamant. 
She was perfectly conscious of his abject devotion 
to her—of his agonising remorse for what he had 
done ; but she relented not one whit. Constance 
felt that her husband had slain her better self—or 
rather, that the better self which a happy marriage 
would have called into being was now doomed by 
him to never see the sun. And she mourned this 
might-have-been self accordingly ; not knowing-— 
in her foolishness and ignorance—that virtues 
which are slain by adverse circumstances are 
growths too feeble to be called virtues at all ; and 
that people who fail to overcome in the battle of 
life because of the disappointments and disillusions 
which darken their lot, would fail equally though 
fortune smiled on them and legions of good fairies 
fought at their side. Circumstances cannot really 
hinder a strong man any more than they can really 
help a weak one. But Constance Glyn had not 
learnt this. Every time she heard of Sydney 
Thorne’s successes in the literary world (and Sydney 
had written several successful novels by this time), 
she hardened her heart still further against her hus- 
band : and consequently her husband had a bad 
time of it. 

“ What a good woman I might have been,” she 
said to herself, “if only I could have chosen my 
own lot! With Sydney to help me, my better, 
higher nature would have developed; for it is 
Love, and Love only, that teaches a woman to be 
unselfish, and good, and true. Now I shall grow 
into a hard, shallow, worldly woman, unloving and 
unloved. Iam handicapped heavily in the race of 
life ; Providence has made my lot too hard for me. 
Surely I am not to blame if I never now realise that 
ideal which, in other circumstances, would have 
been possible to me. Everything is in a horrid 
jumble, and the world is all awry. I must make 
the best of a bad bargain ; but Providence has 
made my lot too hard for me.” 


PART II. 


It came to pass one spring —about five years after 
Constance’s marriage—that Major Glyn went 
yachting in the Mediterranean. He had not been 
very strong all winter, but the doctor assured him 
that a cruise in the sunny South would set him up 
completely ; so to the sunny South he went. He 
meekly suggested to his wife how delightful he 
should find it if she accompanied him ; but Mrs. 
Glyn nipped this daring suggestion in the bud, and 
definitely decided to sojourn among her own 
people while her husband was seeking health on 
distant shores ; and the Major had not the spirit to 
press the point. But just before he started he 
screwed his courage to the sticking-point, and ven- 
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tured to mention onceagain to his wife the tabooed 
subject of their quarrel. 

“TI say, Connie,” he began shyly ; “one never 
knows what may turn up on these voyages, and I 
do wish you’d forgive me before I go. I’ve never 
ceased to be sorry for what I did, and I think you 
might make it up now. Heaven knows my 
punishment has been hard enough, and even a 
criminal is pardoned when he has served his 
time.” 

“T never know what forgiveness means,” replied 
Constance coldly. “If you ask me whether I am 
still so bitter against you that I have any wish to 
injure you as you injured me, I tell you, no 
a thousand times no. I have no intention of 
punishing you—-I have long ceased to care whether 
you are punished or not. If you were tortured, it 
would not help me one atom. You do me an 
injustice, George, when you think me so vindictive. 
But if by forgiveness you mean do I love and 
respect you as I should have loved and respected 
you had you never done this thing, again I say, 
no. How can I? What once we know we never 
can unknow ; and now as long as I live I never 
cannot know how cruelly and meanly you once 
behaved to me.” 

“How hard you are!” 
bowing his head on his arm. 

“ But, George,” continued Constance more 
kindly, “I should like you to know that I have not 
been altogether blinded by my anger against you : 
I have seen how good you have been to me in other 
ways, and I have not been ungrateful. When first 
you told me what you had done I thought I could 
never be happy any more ; but after a time I forgot 
how much I had cared for Sydney ; and, owing to 
your unceasing kindness, I became contented in a 
dull sort of way. I am contented now. You killed 
the Constance who used to be so gloriously happy 
and so utterly miserable in the old days ; and the 
Constance who took her place is neither happy 
nor miserable. She does not love you nor anybody 
else ; but she is quite satisfied with her position 
as your wife ; and she is wishful that you may forget 
as nearly as she has done the ‘old, unhappy, far-off 
things’ which made you and her so wretched once 
upon a time.” 

And with that scanty comfort George Glyn had 
to be content. Nevertheless this conversation had 
brought the two nearer together than they had been 
before ; and during George’s cruise in the Mediter- 
ranean he and Constance wrote longer and nicer 
letters to each other than they had written since 
their quarrel. 

When Major Glyn had been absent for about a 
month he wrote to tell his wife how he had found 
his old enemy, Sydney Thorne, lying sick of a fever 
in a dirty little foreign town ; and how he had had 
the invalid removed to his own yacht and was nurs- 
ing him himself. On hearing this, Mrs. Glyn ad- 
mired her husband more than she had thought it 
possible that she could ever admire anybody again. 
Then there came accounts of how well the sick 
man was going on now that he was properly looked 
after ; then for a little time there came no accounts 
at all ; and then there arrived a note from Sydney 
Thorne himself, saying that Major Glyn had caught 
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the fever, but that everything was being done for 
him that was possible, and begging Mrs. Glyn not 
to worry herself. Mrs. Glyn followed Sydney’s 
advice—she was not given to worrying herself about 
anything, especially her husband ; but gradually the 
reports of Major Glyn’s health grew more and more 
serious ; and finally one bright day, when the spring 
had almost grown up into summer, there came a 
preparatory telegram followed by a sorrowful letter 
from Sydney, telling how George Glyn had quietly 
passed away, “ babbling of green fields ” and calling 
upon Connie to the very last. 

Constance Glyn mourned for her husband with 
a sorrow that was by no means hopeless. She 
patted herself upon the back for having spoken to 
him kindly before his departure and written to him 
still more kindly afterwards ; and when she found 
that he had left her sole mistress of his large estate 
and handsome fortune, she felt still more glad that 
she had thanked him for his goodness to her before 
he went away. And so George Glyn’s time on earth 
was ended, and the place which had known him 
knew him no more. 


Twelve months after the Major’s death Sydney 
Thorne and Constance Glyn were sitting together 
in the garden at Handilands. Constance had put 
off her weeds and was making ready to put on a 
new woman—viz. Mrs. Sydney Thorne ; for she and 
her old lover had at last found all the obstacles to 
their union swept away, and felt that for them—as 
for the folk in the fairy tales—there was to be a 
marrying and a living happily ever afterwards. They 
were both very radiant, and could hardly realise 
the fact that, after all the long years of hope 
deferred and of hope apparently dead, the desire of 
their hearts had come at last to be a tree of life 
growing in the midst of an earthly paradise. The 
hard look had vanished from Constance’s face and 
the bitter one from Sydney’s ; and they were now 

** Like children with violets playing 
Down the streams of the soft spring breeze.” 


Mrs. Glyn had begun to tell Sydney how her 
husband had come between them in the matter of 
the Chief Constableship ; but Sydney had stopped 
her recital with the information that George had 
already told him the whole story, and that he never 
wished it mentioned again in his presence as long 
as he lived. 

“ And did you forgive him ?” asked Constance in 
surprise. 

“ Of course I did ; I daresay I should have done 
the same in his place, poor fellow.” 

“Oh! no, you wouldn't,” cried Constance. 
“You are incapable of doing anything mean or 
cowardly.” 

“Don’t, darling,” said Sydney, wincing at her 
thoughtless words. “I cannot bear to hear you 
say anything showing a shadow of disloyalty to 
poor George’s memory.” 

“Can’t you?—Not even when it proves how 
much fonder I am of you? How funny !” 

“Oh! don’t, Connie,” cried Sydney, turning 
away. So Connie “didn’t,” because she perceived 
that it vexed him—though how and why it vexed 
him she hadn’t the ghost of an idea. 


» 
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“Tf Syd had married anybody before me,” 
thought Constance, “ I should like to hear him say 
he hadn’t cared for her ; it would be the greatest 
comfort to me. But men are so different.” 

Although Mrs. Glyn failed to understand men’s 
peculiarities, she knew enough of them to see that 
it was now high time to change the subject ; so 
she began— 

“Syd, are you sure that you like me well enough 
to do anything I wanted ?” 

“Yes, Connie, anything.” 

“Would you go to the length of altering the 
shape of your collars ?” 

Sydney laughed. “Certainly. But what is 
wrong with my collars that makes you think a 
change therein so advisable ? ” 

“ Nothing is wrong with your collars —I only used 
the word co//ar as a ‘ modern instance.’ The thing 
about you that really distresses me is your 
necktie.” 

“What on earth is the matter with it ?” inquired 
the devoted swain, vainly endeavouring—by means 
of a violent squint—to catch a glimpse of the 
offending garment. 

“Tt is red,” replied Connie with decision ; “ and 
I loathe red ties.” 

“T am so sorry, sweetheart ; I will straightway 
dispossess myself of the red rag and destroy it, so 
as not to offend my Jady’s taste again. But why 
didn’t you mention this before ?” 

“T didn’t like to—I couldn’t tell how you’d take 
it. I should be simply furious, you see, if you 
found fault with anything that I wore.” 

“Well, I am not in the least furious ; I only re- 
gret that for so long time I have resembled ‘ young 
Laurence’ in the poem when he wore 


**¢ That across his throat 
Which you had hardly cared to see.’ 


What colours would you care to see for the future 
across my throat? Say the word and the colour 
shall be worn, even though it be one that turns 
the interesting pallor of my complexion to ‘a green 
and yellow melancholy.’ ” 

“ My favourite ties are navy-blue, or navy-blue 
spotted white.” 

* All right—so be it ; henceforth I will appear 
before men clad in the guise my lady loves. In 
proof of the fact that your foot is on my neck, I 
will (to adapt the poet) 


*¢*Set the jewel-print of your feet 
In neckties blue as your eyes.’ 


Could man do more ?” 

“That is very nice of you.” 

“ No nicer than setting the jewel-print, etc. in 
neckties as red as your mouth. The two compli- 
ments are equal.” 

“Oh! no, they are not. My eyes are much 
more important than my mouth, you see, because 
it is two to one—a good working majority—and 
the wishes of the majority ought always to be 
paramount.” 

“Then am I to believe that which your eyes say 
rather than that which you utter for my instruction 
by word of mouth?” 
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“They all say the same thing to you—namely, 
that I love you.” 

Whereupon Sydney promptly bestowed upon the 
“ minority member” sundry tokens of his appre- 
ciation of the sentiments of the “good working 
majority:” and the majority appeared to be 
eminently satisfied. 


Shortly after this, Sydney Thorne and Constance 
Glyn were married, and went abroad for a month’s 
trip. Constance hada very happy time at first, and 
found her husband a most delightful companion. 
She thought she should never grow tired of hearing 
him talk, and of reading his books, and of look- 
ing over his manuscripts: but—contrary to her 
expectations—she did grow tired of all these 
things ; and was moreover increasingly conscious 
of being mentally always on tip-toe when she was 
with Sydney, which consciousness became very 
fatiguing. 

Then they spent two months in London, where 
Constance was duly introduced to all Sydney’s 
literary friends. It had been the dream of Connie’s 
life to meet people who (as she said) “did things :” 
but in her dream the people who “did things ” 
were somehow always inferior to herself, and 
offered freely the savour of their talents as sweet 
incense on her shrine. Now—when her dream 
was realised—the clever people turned out to be 
infinitely cleverer than she was (which Constance 
felt was an intolerable impertinence on their part) : 
and it never seemed to occur to them to raisea 
shrine to Mrs. Thorne at all—much less to offer 
up incense on the same. Connie had fully appre- 
ciated the fact that poor George had been known 
in his circle as “ Mrs. Glyn’s husband :” but she 
felt less pleasure now that positions were reversed, 
and she was tolerated in society as “Sydney 
Thorne’s wife.” True, this circle was more 
brilliant than the former one: but Mrs. Thorne 
considered that serving in desirable places was poor 
fun compared with ruling even in very inferior 
ones—an opinion not without a precedent. 

Another surprising thing was that that good 
and wonderful Constance, who was to have been 
brought into existence by the genial atmosphere 
of a heart’s desire realised, never put in an 
appearance at all. Connie was just as selfish and 
discontented (only she called it being just as lonely 
and as much misunderstood) under Sydney’s regime 
as under George’s. She put it down to the fact 
that Sydney was not so sympathetic and apprecia- 
tive as she had imagined : it never occurred to her 
that the fault lay—as it had lain all along—not in 
the man beside her, but in the woman inside her. 
It is so difficult for more people than Constance 
to realise that the cure for their faults must be 
applied inwardly : they are so prone to take refuge 
in remedies “ for outward application only.” 

After the Thornes left town they paid a round of 
visits to country houses, which Sydney found some- 
what of a bore, but which Constance infinitely 
preferred to a battle of wits with the lions of 
London ; for the easy and unintellectual life of 
the ordinary English country house was the atmo- 
sphere in which she had hitherto lived and moved 
and had her being. Finally the pair brought their 
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wanderings to a close, and settled at Handilands for 
the winter ; where Sydney intended to write a new 
book, and where Constance meant to return to that 
“ trivial round ” and “ common task ” of little social 
pleasures and duties which she had aforetime con- 
sidered irksome in the extreme, but for which of 
late she had begun to feel homesick. Mrs. Thorne 
enjoyed her return to the beaten paths amazingly : 
but her husband soon grew weary of them, and 
suggested either a run up to town or an importation 
of his friends to relieve the tedium. Constance 
decided in favour of the latter alternative (she 
hated London in the winter) ; so a house-party of 
Sydney’s special literary cronies was bidden to 
Handilands. Constance resented the fact that her 
husband was not a sportsman, as she had been 
brought up in the faith that sport is the first duty 
of man. 

“Tt is such a pity that you can’t kill anything,” 
she complained ; “you'd never find the country 
dull if you could.” 

“ Well, I can’t, you see—I can’t even kill time 
so its dulness does somewhat depress me,” was the 
reply. 

Therefore Mrs. Thorne felt it her duty to fill her 
house with the people whom she detested and 
Sydney loved: and she did it with the best grace 
she could muster. 


“ By the bye, Con,” said Sydney the day before 
the arrival of the visitors, “ you needn’t mind about 
always dressing for dinner while these people are 
here. Old Sandford (the chap who writes those 
clever novels, don’t you know ?) hates the bother 
of rigging himself out in evening dress every night, 
so I'll tell him he can put on a smoking-coat and it 
won’t matter.” 

“Not mind about dressing for dinner?” said 
Constance in amazement. “I don’t know what 
you mean.” 

“T only mean that such a literary swell as 
Sandford can’t be bothered with a lot of silly little 
conventionalities. It is a great honour that he has 
consented to visit us, I can tell you ; so we will 
make it Liberty Hall to suit him. Of course we 
can all be neat and tidy, but the men can dine in 
their smoking-coats, and the women can wear tea- 
gowns instead of all their low dresses and diamonds 
and things. Don’t you see?” 

“No, I don’t see. We must dress for dinner.” 

“On what compulsion must we ?—tell me that,” 
quoted Sydney. 

“ The servants will think it so queer if we don’t.” 

“Who cares what they think? It is no business 
of theirs.” 

“They will think it so awfully queer and will 
tell about it to other servants, and then people will 
talk.” 

“What on earth does it matter whether people 
talk or not? Darling, you are foolish.” 

“No, I’m not: it is you who are foolish, Sydney 
—foolish and impracticable.” 

“ Besides, it is quite possible that Sandford may 
prefer to dine quite early—about five or six o’clock 
—so that he may work all evening at his coming 
book : and I know that Mrs. Morgan, the poctess, 
would infinitely rather have a ‘ high tea’ sometimes: 
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than that long dreary function you call dinner. A 
‘high tea’ is her favourite meal. She told me once 
that indulging in a ‘high tea’ was like falling in 
love with a man who had no money : it was an open 
defiance of all society’s traditions, and would 
probably disagree with you afterwards—but all the 
same it was delicious at the time. ‘Therefore let us 
give Mrs. Morgan her heart’s desire now and then ; 
and in that case no one could expect us to don all 
our war-paint.” 

““Mr. Sandford can’t dine early here, Sydney : 
it would be too queer, and I’m sure the servants 
and the neighbours would make unpleasant remarks 
upon it. And I wouldn’t have such a vulgar thing 
as a ‘high tea’ in my house to please a hundred 
Mrs. Morgans.” 

“Of course you are mistress in your own house, 
Connie ; but it is silly to be influenced so com- 
pletely by what the neighbours and the servants 
may say. Surely the opinion of two of the most 
gifted writers of the day (such as Mr. Sandford and 
Mrs. Morgan) is of as much importance as the 
opinion of your footman and of Mrs, Mortimer, 
the Vicar’s wife ; at least I should have thought so. 
Moreover, vulgarity is not a matter of lunches and 
dinners and teas, but of thoughts and words and 
works. I hate vulgarity as much as you do, Con- 
stance ; but I hate conventionality almost more : 
in fact, I am not sure that conventionality isn’t a 
form of vulgarity. Of course you must do as you 
like about the time and the manner of meals in 
your own house : it is a question in which I have 
no right to interfere. But one wish I must express, 
which is that on the night of the dinner-party 
Sandford shall take you in to dinner, and not that 
ass, Sir Vincent Dashwood.” 

“That is quite impossible, Sydney.” 

“Why impossible, if I wish it?” 

“Because Sir Vincent is a baronet and Mr. 
Sandford is only a x 

“ Genius of the highest rank, and one of the most 
distinguished men of the age: and therefore I 
insist that at my table he shall take precedence of 
the son of a successful brewer.” 

“You are very silly and tiresome, Sydney.” 

“Am I? I am sorry, dear. But I will hear 
reason, although I am only that unreasonable being, 
aman. You shall have your own way about the 
times and the seasons of the meals—you shall eat 
and drink and make merry at the most orthodox 
hours to which the clock can point—if you will in 
return do honour to Sandford at the expense of 
Dashwood.” 

“ Very well,” grumbled Constance ; “ of course 
I shall have to give in : but you are extremely igno- 
rant and stupid all the same.” 

“Well, darling, we needn’t quarrel about it ; 








though I own it is incomprehensible to me how a 
clever and cultured woman like yourself can be in 
bondage to such trifling considerations as what the 
servants and the neighbours will say. If I do what 
I think to be right, I am profoundly indifferent to 
any remark to which my conduct may give rise ; 
and I fail to comprehend why you do not feel as I 
do. But, like the lady in the poem, though 


**¢ T cannot understand, I love.’ ” 


And kissing his wife, Sydney went out of the 
room. 

After he had gone Constance stood looking for 
a long time into the mirror over the fireplace, 
wrapped in thought, and with a puzzled frown on 
her pretty forchead. 

“T believe I liked poor George the best after 
all,” she said to herself with a disappointed sigh. 
“ But oh! what a good woman I might have been 
if only my lot had been different. Sydney is so 
tiresome and inconsiderate that it is impossible to 
be amiable with him: but poor George was so 
patient and thoughtful and well-bred that he made 
everyone about him good-tempered. It is good- 
breeding, and good-breeding only, that makes the 
wheels of life run smoothly. When George was 
here I was always calm and cool and pleasant ; 
but now I shall grow into an impatient irritable old 
hag. These highly intellectual, conversational 
people drive me nearly off my head, and bring out 
the worst side of me. They despise me for being 
stupid, and I despise them for not being smart. 
I am heavily handicapped in the race of life. 
Surely I am not to blame if I am not as sweet and 
amiable a woman as I should have been under 
more congenial circumstances: but it is tiresome 
to find one’s self falling short of one’s ideals, and all 
through somebody else’s fault. I suppose I must 
make the best of a bad bargain: but Providence 
has made my lot too hard for me.” 


EPILOGUE. 


An angel (of those that excel in strength) 

Looked down from above on the breadth and length 
Of the ways of man; and he sadly sighed, 

**A failure indeed was the course I tried. 

Not glorious summers nor cloudless morns 

Can draw figs from thistles or grapes from thorns : 
Tis not talents withheld from his lifetime’s plan, 
But the thoughts of the heart that defile a man. 
The mean and the worthless would prove the same 
Under blessing or ban; yet they lay the blame 

On their lowly positions or lack of parts, 

And not where ’tis due, on their evil hearts.” 



































































THE PEOPLES OF EUROPE, 
Am HOW THEY LIVE, THINK, AND LABOUR. 
hat BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ THE SOVEREIGNS OF EUROPE,’ ETC. 
“4 RUSSIA.—IIL 
se ; 
sl THE ARISTOCRACY. 

) USSIA possesses Six 
hundred and_ fifty 
thousand nobles, 

the without counting the three 

hundred and fifty thou- 
for sand whose titles are not 
ce, hereditary. Among the 
on Russian nobility there are 

many of foreign origin. 
ter The Russian social code 
oh. recognises four categories 
en or estates (Soslovia), that 
so is to say, nobles, priests, 
to town dwellers, and peas- 
so ants. The character of 
ide their employment distin- 
»d- guishes these classes from 
the one another. Each is 
vas dependent on the Czar for 
it ; all its privileges; and 
aid the Emperor has absolute 
nal power to change the con- 
ut dition of his subjects from 
ng a high to a low estate. 
irt. None of these classes 
fe. possesses cither a histori- 
nd cal, a political, or a social 
ler individuality. The Rus- 
ne sian aristocracy is deprived 
all of political importance, 
ust and it cannot boast of 
ce such chivalrous qualities 

as distinguish the French 

nobles. For the present, 

it lacks sufficient good 

sense or education to play 

any part in public life. 

Russian aristocrats all 
desire to be considered as 

direct descendants of the 

Boyars, merely because it 

is pleasant to be such, and 

thus get a position of 


social superiority. ‘Their 
ambition goes no higher. 
The Boyars, like the feudal 
western landowners, are 
the descendants of the 
men who of old composed 
the Russian prince’s army. 
The members of the 
Russian aristocracy have 
in great part retained their 
places at court, so that 
there can be encountered 
most of the old historic 
names. Ontheotherhand, 
the highest dignities of the 
empire are usually con- 
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ferred on persons less well born but better educated. 
It has been judiciously remarked that Russia 
possesses ancient and renowned families, but that 
unfortunately the ancient ones have no renown 
and those renowned are not ancient. Children of 
both sexes inherit the titles of their parents. The 
Russian aristocracy is distinguished by overweening 
pride and haughtiness, and at the same time there 
is often united to this, in a bizarre contrast, a 
certain snobbishness. Access to the circles of high 
society is very difficult, and it is only possible to 
penetrate into them if well born and well con- 
nected. 

The Russians rarely abandon their titles, being 
too proud of them to quit them easily. A marriage 
between a poor gentleman and a rich stranger, or 
vice versd, is considered in this country as a 
shameful mésadliance, and the couple would not 
be received in the aristocratic salons of the capital. 
Tolstoi, as well as Prince Meschersky, director of 
the newspaper “ Grajdanine,” have given in their 
novels very exact and graphic descriptions of Rus- 
sian high life. But with all their innate pride, the 
Russian great folk have never looked upon work as 
degrading. Thus if need be they will adopt with 
ease and without mauvaise honte any offices, any 
public charges. There is at St. Petersburg a prince 
who serves in the custom-house, and many nobles 
and titled men become professors, schoolmasters, 
even actors. In a pastrycook shop, at Moscow, 
some princesses of high blood serve behind the 
counter ; others will become governesses, com- 
panions, housekeepers, telegraph clerks—in fact, 
will adopt any employment that may turn up. 


THE POOR DESIRE EDUCATION, 


The task of the Minister of Public Instruction is 
rendered more difficult and delicate in Russia than 
in any other European country, because, while re- 
quired to develop the nation intellectually, and to 
bring it on a par with the exigencies of modern 
civilisation, he is yet strictly enjoined not to permit 
liberal, or subversive, or advanced ideas to circulate 
among the scholars. It is curious to note that in 
Russia the largest contingent of men and women 
anxious to learn is recruited from the poorer 
classes, the children of peasants, of artisans, of 
small merchants, and ex-serfs. The reason for 
this may be sought in large part in the fact that 
a person who has passed the curriculum of 
gymnasium and university studies can attain 
to the highest administrative posts, excepting 
always those of the court, to which the nobles 
alone have a right, and which they can hold even 
without having been to the university. It is touch- 
ing to read what sacrifices many of these poor 
people will make in order to gain learning. They 
are known to live on as little as four or five kopeks 
a day, messing together in groups of five or six, all 
living in the same room, and often possessing in 
common but one cloak and one pair of boots, so 
that if one goes out the rest must stay at home. 
Often the richer students will subscribe to help 
these poorer brethren, 
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WOMEN ADMITTED TO ALL COURSES OF 
INSTRUCTION, 


What one would hardly expect to hear of in back- 
ward Russia is, that women are freely admitted to all 
courses of instruction open to men, and that they 
are allowed to practise freely the profession of medi- 
cine. Students have to pay the professors whose 
courses they attend. Besides these emoluments 
the professors receive from two thousand to three 
thousand roubles a year. Female education is 
very extended in Russia ; a large number of girls 
are educated in schools at the expense of the 
state. Admission is graduated according to the 
rank and function of the father, and girls whose 
fathers are noble are not put together with those 
who come from priestly or bourgeois families. 
The duration of the course of studies at these es- 
tablishments is six years. The instruction given 
with a few exceptions runs parallel with the pro- 
gramme of the boys’ studies. 


PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 


The Russian empire is divided into twenty 
academic divisions. A council of six manages all 
that concerns public instruction, and the funds 
destined for public education pass through their 
hands. There are eight universities. If a foreigner 
wishes to obtain permission to teach in a Russian 
school, he must apply for leave to this council, which 
first demands that a sum of money be paid to it, and 
afterwards proceeds to examine the candidate. No 
one may teach without a diploma either from a uni- 
versity or a pedagogic institute. Sunday schools and 
popular lectures for the people are a recent institu- 
tion in the towns. The former are voluntary, the 
latter are supported by the Government. The levy 
shows sixty-nine per cent. of illiterates for European 
Russia, excluding the grand duchy of Finland and 
of Poland. For this last it attains the figure of 
eighty-three per cent. 

Russians are known in Europe as good linguists. 
This, however, is true only of the higher classes, 
and due not to the instruction received at school, 
where foreign languages are ill-taught, but to 
private tuition at home. Russian being a language 
that is unspoken outside the borders of the empire, 
the well-to-do classes likely to come into contact 
with Westerns all seek to make this contact 
possible. French is sometimes spoken exclusivelyin 
Russian families, and Russian is used only to speak 
to the servants. There are no religious educa- 
tional associationsin Russia. Religion is taught at 
home and at school by priests. The so-called semi- 
naries are the institutions in which the priests them- 
selves are trained ; and these are only frequented 
bythose whocontemplate a religious career. Russian 
children of both sexes are good pupils, because they 
apply themselves to learning with real zeal, possess- 
ing naturally great intellectual curiosity, which 
prompts them to acquire with ardour all that science 
can offer. 


POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS. 


Ignorance, as well as the fact that a Russian, as 
a rule, does not move far from the narrow circle of 
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his home or neighbourhood, has kept alive an 
endless series of superstitions in the uncultivated 
mind of the Russian peasant. ‘The majority of 
Russian superstitions do not differ from those 
current in other lands, such as the evil eye, a 
dislike to the number thirteen, a dread of spilling 
salt, of unpropitious days, and so forth. Some of 
their superstitions, however, are characteristically 
Slavonic, and are pervaded with that leaning 
towards mysticism inherent in the dreamy, fatal- 
istic, lazy nature of the Slav. ‘The predominant 
belief of the unlearned peasant is, that science is 
the enemy of God, and hence of religion. This 
explains the popular hatred of doctors exhibited 
by whole masses of the population all over Russia 
during the last cholera outbreak. 


BOOKS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


The upper classes in Russia read a good deal, 
and the staple of their reading consists of native 
literature, though all have a great liking for French 
and English novels. Tauchnitz’s editions find a 
large sale in Russia. A literary taste is early cul- 
tivated among the children of the upper class, and 
as soon as they know how to read they are given 
the Russian classics. There also exist several good 
children’s papers. 

A literature of the people, as may readily be 
imagined, seeing the number of illiterates in the 
empire, can hardly be said to exist. The few who 
read show a marked preference for books of a 
religious character, such as lives of the saints. 
Unlike the populace of the West, they do not 
care for the dreadful, fur blood-and-thunder tales. 
They prefer recitals concerning the deeds of 
heroes, ancient legends and fairy tales. Of late 
the higher classes have begun to publish works 
specially destined for the uses of the people, deal- 
ing with the principal events of Russian history, 
with the lives of writers and well-known men. In 
the towns the lectures organised for the benefit of 
the soldiers and the poorer classes are helping to 
spread instruction, but in the country districts 
people are still very ignorant. There exists a 
society founded by Count Tolstoi, and patronised 
by all his followers, called Posrednik, or the 
“Intermediary,” whose aim is to propagate good 
books among the uncultured. The great novelist 
has also founded a school for the people named 
after his own estate, as well as a paper of the same 
name, in which he develops his generous, humane, 
even if slightly Utopian ideas. 


POPULAR SONGS. 


Some thirty or forty years ago, a certain Gilferding 
began to collect the popular songs and recitatives 
of the Russian people, and quite recently it has 
been the fashion in St. Petersburg at evening parties 
to listen to recitations of the popular songs and 
religious verses. These songs usually deal with 
heroes whose deeds have impressed the people’s 
minds. There exist several songs about the Czar 
Ivan and about Peter the Great, and in a still 
later period the soldiers’ songs praise the glories 
of the great Souvarow. 


RUSSIA. 





NEWSPAPERS. 


Newspapers are rarely received or read in the 
provinces and the country, and this applies not only 
to the peasantry, but also to the middle class. The 
cause is to be sought in the enormous distances 
between every post-office and village, as well as in 
the high price of Russian papers, and the insig- 
nificant number of those knowing how to read. 
Some advanced minds have been trying now and 
then, and here and there, to inoculate the people 
with their new social theories, but without much 
success. Of all that is told them the peasants 
understand but one thing, or at least give it but 
one interpretation, namely, that the whole of the 
land will one day become their exclusive property, 
that they will cease to pay taxes, and that land- 
owning will be abolished. 

As might be expected, the Government rarely 
permits meetings, and those in the streets are 
strictly forbidden. It is equally forbidden to dis- 
cuss in a public assembly any political questions 
or the doings of the Government ; and even in 
private such discussions are best avoided, as spies 
abound, and the penalty for liberty of speech is 
very heavy. 


MUNICIPAL INSTITUTIONS. 


The arrangements which would answer to 
municipal institutions in other lands are com- 
plicated and intricate in Russia, and divided and 
subdivided into many categories. ‘Towns, country 
districts, provinces, each have their various executive 
councils ; and these again treat of the affairs of the 
different sections of citizens, that is to say, of pea- 
sants in cne, of burghers in another, of nobles in 
a third ; nor are the decisions made by these 
councils or by the Governors of provinces final. 
In many cases the Ministry is called on to decide, 
and questions are even at times carried to a 
higher court. 


THE POLICE. 


As might be anticipated, the police force is large 
and well managed in Russia. Every town is divided 
into several quarters, of which each has its chief of 
police, with a large staff under him. 

Russian towns are apt to be very dirty; the 
streets are wide, but ill-paved and ill-lighted, with 
very narrow footpaths, flanked by low houses that 
offer few comforts. The authorities only feel them- 
selves called upon to sweep and clean one or two 
of the principal streets. 

There is a good deal of immorality among the 
lower classes, and of a special kind, different from 
that which is found among the upper, whose morals 
also are frequently loose. The cause of this must 
in large part be attributed to the manner in which 
the people live, often cooped up together in great 
numbers in one room. 


SOCIAL LIFE. 


The rich people, of course, have larger and better 
houses, usually surrounded by a garden, for the 
Russians are passionately fond of flowers; but the 
conditions of life in the country are devoid of 
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comfort and pleasure. Taken as a whole, Russian 
life is simple among the well-to-do classes. It 
becomes luxurious among the latter only in the 
big towns, where it differs but slightly from the 
easy, gay mode of life common to the higher classes 
all the world over. Russian houses throughout the 
empire are well constructed to keep out the winter 
frosts and winds. In the few summer months the 
family sitting-room is usually the balcony among 
the upper classes, while the peasants in that 
season live chiefly in their fields and meadows. 
Great Russian ladies, of course, have housekeepers, 
but Russian women, as a rule, occupy themselves 
much with their household, and take a practical 
interest in the cattle and the poultry-yard, and not 
unfrequently divide with their steward the task of 
looking after the work in the fields. Cleanliness 
is little cared for in the peasant houses, though it 
is a characteristic trait of the Russian peasant that 
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narrow-minded, illiberal, and ignorant. As a rule 
the Russian lacks the gift of foresight, hence he 
rarely puts by, and commonly spends more than 
he can afford, the habit of running into debt 
being a Slavonic trait. It is said that of late the 
working classes have learned, through sad necessity, 
the benefits of thrift, so that the deposits at the 
post-office savings banks have greatly increased. 
According to the data published by the Ministry of 
Finance, the total sum of savings in 1893 amounted 
to two hundred million of roubles. ‘This increase 
in the savings, despite the bad harvest of the same 
year, is chiefly attributed to the creation of many 
new post and telegraphic savings banks. 

The extremes of wealth and poverty are very 
great in Russia: many aristocratic families are 
fabulously rich ; the class of Government officials 
can live fairly well on their earnings; whereas the 
peasants are excessively poor throughout the whole 





INTERIOR OF A PEASANT'S HOUSE. 


he keeps his body and clothes cleaner than he does 
his dwelling. Every Saturday it is their rule to 
take a bath in the characteristic Russian fashion in 
the public bath-house that is always situated at the 
extremity of every village or estate. They dip 
themselves alternately into icy and boiling water, 
beating their bodies all the while with small 
brooms, after which they leave the house undressed 
in order to throw themselves into the nearest river 
or stream, no matter if it be icy, and then, 
dripping as they are, they put on their clean clothes 
without drying themselves. 

In the provinces, it can scarcely be said that the 
people have an intellectual existence. lew towns 
boast a theatre. It is a great thing if they own a 
club, where can be found newspapers and reviews. 
But even here the time is chiefly spent in card- 
playing. 

Speaking generally, it may be said of the in- 
habitants of the Russian provinces, that they are 





empire. This sharp contrast may be one of the 
chief causes of the rise of Nihilism. 


RENT AND WAGES, 


In St. Petersburg, Moscow, Warsaw, Odessa, 
in fact in all large towns, the rent of houses is very 
high. In a good quarter an apartment of nine to 
ten rooms will cost about two thousand roubles, 
exclusive of firewood, though in Russia it is the 
custom for landlords to let houses inclusive of a 
certain amount of wood for fuel. Apartments in 
large towns are furnished with many modern 
necessaries and comforts, but where these exist the 
rent will be even higher. In the provinces watet 
is rarely laid on in the houses. These are mostly 
built of wood, and even here the rent is far from 
cheap. 

Industrial civilisation is little developed in Russia, 
the principal wealth of the nation consisting in 
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agricultural produce and the breeding of cattle. 
Workmen’s wages vary according to regions and in- 
dustries. The average working hours are fourteen, 
in which are included two hours of rest, but there 
does not exist any fixed rule. Sunday rest is not very 
strictly observed in most industrial establishments. 
Of course in a land so vast as Russia, economic 
conditions must naturally vary according to districts, 
but, speaking generally, it may be said that the mere 
day-labourer can earn from thirty to forty kopeks a 
day, while a skilled workman can earn from one 
rouble and a half to two roubles a day. Many who 
receive monthly wages have lodging and firing free. 
In the sugar and spirit manufactories workmen are 
given a piece of land on which they can cultivate 
vegetables for their private use. The sum total of 
wages paid in Russia is inferior to that gained by 
workmen in other European countries, for the 
reason that there are only two hundred and fifty 
working days in Russia and two hundred and thirty 
in Poland, whereas in other countries these amount 
to three hundred or three hundred and ten. In 
Poland feast days are even greater in number than 
in Russia, because in that country work is stopped 





RUSSIAN TRADER WITH HIS TEA URN. 


both on the fétes in the Gregorian Calendar and in 
the Julian. A workman’s yearly budget has been 
thus calculated: food 66 per cent., wood and 
light 5 per cent., rent 0, on account of his being 
mostly lodged by his master ; clothing 21 per cent., 
furniture 8 per cent. He does not spend anything 
on medical assistance or education, for most manu- 
lacturers provide hospitals and schools for their 
men. The workman’s earnings may be reckoned 
to be on an average about 18 per cent., whereas 
the master earns about 82 per cent. 





RUSSIA. 





CONFEDERATIONS OF WORKMEN. 


The arée/ is a peculiarly Russian institution, 
and shows their national propensity for co-opera- 
tion. ‘These artels are confederations of workmen 
who settle in a house together, and pay to the 
elder, whom they have selected, their quota for 
sharing the common table. The artels are of 
various kinds, and differently managed according 
to the industries they represent. 

In Russia there is no labour question in the 
common sense of the word, trades unions are 
unknown, and strikes are severely forbidden. 
Nevertheless, until the Government instituted in- 
spectors of factories, these did take place sometimes. 


MEAL-TIMES. 


The food of the Russian workman is composed 
chiefly of tea and black bread, soups made of sour 
cabbages or beetroots, with every now and then a 
small piece of beef. The meat, however, is not 
given to the women and children. They drink 
with it a concoction called kvass. The main 
character of their fare is farinaceous. During 
Lent a great deal of fish is eaten. Indeed the 
consumption of fish in Russia is enormous, for the 
number of fast days imposed by their religion is 
very great. 

The meal-times for labourers are dinner at 
twelve and supper at eight. In the wealthier 
classes, and in the large towns, it is customary to 
lunch between twelve and one o'clock, and to dine 
between five and eight. In the country, dinner is 
between twelve and one, and supper between eight 
and nine. In the afternoon a copious tea is taken, 
corresponding to the English five o’clock tea, but 
served in a patriarchal way on a big table in the 
dining or sitting room, or even on the balcony, with 
the traditional samovar in the middle, and all the 
family gathered around. At this meal, as also at 
the early breakfast, all the family are expected to 
be present. 

The severely cold Russian climate in winter 
has endowed this people with an _ extraordi- 
narily rapid digestion which allows them to eat 
much and often. Drunkenness isa vice much 
developed in Russia, and is by no means confined 
to the male population. Indeed it may be said to 
be the national vice. 


RUSSIAN WOMEN. 


The place in which national customs can be best 
studied is Moscow, where even the highest classes 
have retained their ancient patriarchal Slavonic 
customs. After this follow the provinces where 
civilisation has not yet made its mark. Many are 
to be found among the middle classes all over the 
country. 

The Russian woman has taken a working place 
in society, thanks to the independence permitted 
to her and to her power of initiative, so that she 
is daily gaining more ground for her energies to 
work upon. But this only refers to the higher or 
upper middle class. ‘The peasant woman has re- 
tained her humiliating position of slave of all work, 
the tool of her husband's caprices, who treats his wife 
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brutally whenever his drunken moods so dispose 
him. A Russian woman is absolute mistress of her 
fortune, and as she is happily often endowed with 
good sense and practical intelligence, she reigns 
sovereign, not only in her own narrow circle, but 
in society, and her protection is sought even by 
persons of high political rank. Russian political 
women have ere now played European roles, and 
have taught many a lesson to diplomatists. A few 
Russian women occupy themselves with literature, 
but so far, although they have written a few good 
novels, they have not produced anything of first- 
class importance. As a rule, Russian women do 
not care for dress—indeed, so indifferent are the 
majority to their looks that “untidy” is the epithet 
that one is obliged to bestow upon them. Out of 
doors they dress in sober colours, and even at 
dinner-parties it is perfectly correct to wear high, 
woollen, dark gowns. Only at balls it is customary 
to show luxury both in dress and jewellery. The 
Russians as a rule possess very fine and quaint 
jewellery. The characteristic Russian costume, 
which is de rigueur at court, is becoming to most 
women, whatever their type. The headdress, 
which has a cachet of its own, is in the form ofa 
diadem, made of silk or velvet, and embroidered 
with pearls and precious stones. Its original 
purpose was to mask the women’s hair, as in bygone 
times married women were not allowed to show 
their hair in public. The Russian merchants used 
to wear a special costume, but it is gradually 
disappearing. Local national costumes still exist 
among the peasantry, and differ from one province 
to another. It is more particularly noticeable in 
the dress of the women than of the men. The 
variety consists especially in the headdress, and in 
the shape of the skirts. Russian coachmen wear a 
very characteristic uniform, consisting in a long 
double-breasted 4aftan with gold or silver buttons 
and narrow silk sash with fringed ends, and a 
black hat made of sheepskin, the edges of which 
are turned up, and round which is fastened a 
wreath of peacock feathers. Fashion demands 
that Russian coachmen must be fair, with rather 
long, round beards. ‘They must also be corpulent, 
and whenever nature has not supplied the requisite 
amount of fat, they are obliged to stuff themselves 
out with wadding. 

The Russian national dance, both at court and 
among the upper classes, may be said to be the 
Mazurka, which in reality is more Polish than 
Russian. The Russian popular dance is called the 
Rousskaia, or Russian one. It is danced by two 
persons at a time,a man and a woman. The latter 
waves a handkerchief over her head with one hand, 
while she holds the other on her hip. The two dance 
several figures, but always remain separate. They 
do not even touch hands. The man makes various 
leaps and jumps, not unlike those made in their 
dance by the peasants of Apulia. Another popular 
dance greatly resembles the English Sir Roger de 
Coverley. During all these dances the people sing. 


Russia is subject to foreign influence in science, 


but not in art or literature. Considering the op- 
pressive character of Russian life, it is not to be 
wondered at that as yet she has had no sitc/e de 
renaissance ; but of late there has been a marked 
awakening in artistic life, and Russia is producing 





AN ITINERANT SHOEMAKER. 


some excellent painters, writers, and musicians. A 
philosophical system of her own she has never had, 
but many of her writers have dealt with philoso- 
phical questions. In all the theories they have put 
forward the markedly mystical character of the 
Slavonic mind has evinced itself. Thanks to the 
elasticity of the Slavonic nature and to their faculty 
for assimilation, Russians take easily and quickly 
to foreign ways. They are no doubt a people 
with a future before them, but before that future 
can be realised a freer mode of government must 
be afforded them ; and liberty and independence are 
the essential conditions of human welfare, so when- 
ever these are lacking no individual or people can 
be content. 
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A TYPICAL CORNER. 





“ALT is familiar enough on our tables, but it 
is not everyone who knows that half the salt 
made in this country is used to yield the soda 

of the alkali trade and the bleaching powder of our 
cotton factories. Close on two million tons are 
raised in this island every year, a quarter of it 
coming from the lake district, not of Westmoreland, 
but of Northwich ; some of it mined, most of it 
pumped ; about a cubic mile of it won from the 
earth every five years. 

Salt mining is much like other mining, but salt 
pumping is a process peculiar to itself and with 
undesirable consequences. Mining only occa- 
sionally damages surface property ; pumping results 
in continual subsidences and lake formations. The 
water as it percolates to the pumping centres dis- 
solves the salt beds. The line of flow of the brine 
is like that of water ; rills and brooks are formed, 
and the surface of the salt bed is eaten away into 
depressions, into which the overlying earth gra- 
dually sinks and produces on the land surface a 
facsimile of the underground contour. Should the 
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EVENING AT DROITWICH, 


line of brine-flow pass over an old mine the roof is 
eaten through, and down goes the overlying ground 
with a run ; and should there be two levels of brine 
one over the other the intermediate strata are soon 
worn through, and the result is rapid and serious 
destruction. 

Brine, brine, always brine! The original brine 
was the water of the sea from which the salt was 
obtained by evaporation; whence the modern 
“bay ” salt as distinguished from “rock” salt ; and 
whence also the old idea that the salt of the sea was 
the essential principle of the sea, sa/ marinum as 
distinguished from sa/ fefri, sal ammoniacum, and 
all the other “salts” or essential principles. But 
although the sea may contain the four and a half 
million cubic miles of salt attributed to it by the 
chemical geographer, yet the proportion per gallon 
is so slight that the inland brine has long superseded 
it as the chief source of our supplies. 

The making of salt by the evaporation of brine 
in pans is the very old way and, in the main, the 
present way, but every year patents are taken out 
for improvements in the manufacture. In the 
ordinary plan the pans are independent of each 
other, quadrangular in form, about a foot deep, and 
with an area of 1,000 square feet or less. Under 
each are three or four furnaces, and as the salt is 
deposited at the bottom of the pans it is fished out 
and moulded and dried. In the Pick process 
there are a heating chamber, a boiling chamber, a 
collecting chamber, and a filtering chamber ; and 
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there are three sets or sections of these placed side 
by side. The first section is in communication 
with a steam boiler, or with the exhaust steam from 
an engine, while the third section is connected 
with an air pump and condenser. Each of the 
three sections having been charged with brine, steam 
is admitted to the heating chamber of the first sec- 
tion, heating the brine init. The steam given off 
from the brine enters the steam chamber of the 
second section and heats the brine in that section, 
the steam from which goes to the heating chamber 
of the third section and heats the brine 

therein. A vacuum being maintained in 

the three sections by a pump, boiling or 
evaporation is carried on at the reduced he 
temperature due to the 
vacuum. ‘The salt as it 
is precipitated settles in 
the collecting chamber, i 
and thence is admitted A 
at intervals into the filter- ty dalle 
ing chamber. Here the Oe A: 
brine, which is carried 
forward with the salt, is 
automatically returned 
to the boiling chamber, 
and the crystallised salt 
is withdrawn, moulded, 
and dried for the market. 
The brine from the tanks 


A BRINE TANK. 


is supplied automatically to the boiling chamber of 
each section, and the processes of evaporation and 
production are simultaneous and continuous. 

In another process the brine is heated in tubular 
heaters under hydraulic pressure, and evaporated 
partly in open and partly in closed evaporators. 
In another the steam from the brine is used as a 
source of water gas, and the gas burnt as auxiliary 
fuel. In all, the essential principle is the boiling 
of the brine as it was boiled on the shores of Phce- 
nicia 3,000 years ago. 

How constantly salt appears in Holy Writ all dili- 








SALT. 


gent readers of the Scriptures are aware. The pro- 
verbs to which it has given rise in all nations are 
countless, from the homely ones in use among our- 
selves to the picturesque sayings of Eastern tongues. 

The Mahomedans have special reverence for the 
bond of fidelity or amity implied in “tasting 
a man’s salt ;” this has been shown in some re- 
markable instances where it has been accidentally 
partaken of. Yakiib, son of Laiss-ul-Siifaur (the 
“‘coppersmith ”), founder, in the latter half of the 
ninth century, of a line of chiefs enjoying sovereign 
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FUMPING UP THE DRINE. 


power in Khorassan, had a curious ex- 
perience in this way. He had worked 
contentedly at his father’s trade up to 
the age of one- or two-and-twenty, when, 
suddenly growing desirous of a more ad- 
venturous life, he collected a little band 
of associates together, to whom he offered himself 
as leader, and betook himself to the highways for a 
living. Even in this degraded life he distinguished 
himself by conduct that had at least a semblance of 
nobility in it. He never robbed those who could 
not afford to lose, nor were his victims ever per- 
sonally injured. Having, undiscovered, excavated 
a passage into the palace of Derham ben Nasser, 
governor of Seistan, Yakiib one night introduced 
himself into the apartment containing the treasure, 
and, hastily making up a portable bundle of the 
most costly things he could find—gold and precious 
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stones—commenced his retreat towards the secret 
opening. He had nearly reached it when he 
trod upon a small hard object. Believing it to 
be a stone that had dropped from his bundle, 
and unwilling to lose time by stopping to return it 
to the remainder of the spoil, he stooped, hastily 
picked up the object on which he had trodden, 
and put it in his mouth, when he instantly perceived 
it to be a piece of rock-salt. ‘The incident saved 
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DRESSING BARS OF FINE SALT. 


the governor’s treasures, for, throwing down the 
bundle, Yakiib retreated as he had entered, empty- 
handed. There was uproar in the palace next morn- 
ing when the treasurer discovered that the treasury 
had been rifled, but consternation changed to won- 
der when it was found that not a single article was 
missing. Every effort was made to unravel the 
mystery, but ineffectually, until the governor be- 
thought him of offering a free pardon to whomsoever 
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it might be that had been concerned in the affair, 
on receiving confession and explanation of the 
circumstance from him. Yakib presented himselt 
at the palace fearlessly, unattended and unarmed, 
and gave the explanation demanded. ‘The inci- 
dent was the foundation of his fortune and future 
power. Struck by his bearing, and discerning in 
him the talents which subsequently indeed made 
him a great commander, Derham offered to enrol 


BOILING THE BRINE. 


him at once among his “ yessawuls” ; Yakiib ac- 
cepted, and his rise was rapid. 

The taste for salt is universal. All animals are 
fond of it ; in some parts of the world goats, oxen, 
sheep and others can be decoyed long distances 
by holding out a piece of salt to them. Insecis 
also, flies, even bees are partial to it, while the fond- 
ness of some birds for it is very remarkable. ‘The 
writer claims among other acquaintances just now 
that of a parrakeet which refuses all green food, 
howsoever tempting, unless accompanied by a bit 
of salt. The freshest-looking morsel of lettuce or 
watercress remains untouched until a bit of salt is 
added, when the bird proceeds gravely to bite off 
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a piece of the lettuce or watercress as the case may 
be, nibbles an instant at the salt, and then eats 
both together with great relish. 

Salt has not yet been found in granite nor in 
the crystalline rocks, but otherwise, so far as is 
already known, its formation has been going on in 
all ages, and proceeds at this hour. The deposits 
in the rocks lie at the bottom of what was at one 
period of the earth’s history a large salt lake, or a 
portion of the sea shut off by the rising of the land 
and the formation of a bar across the mouth of a 
large bay. The climate at that time must have been 
semi-tropical, having its hot dry seasons alternating 
with copious rains. During the rainy season the 
waters of the lake would spread over an extensive 
area. In the dry season evaporation would proceed 
at a rapid rate ; the lake would shrink on all sides 
and occupy only the lowest portions of the area ; and 
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DRYING BARS OF FINE SALT. 


in consequence of the continued evaporation, the 
salt would form crystals on the bottom and sides 
of the lake. These crystals would present a beauti- 
ful appearance, having sharp edges and a symmetric 
form. When the rainy season set in a great change 
would occur. Torrents bearing with them mud 
and sand would again fill the lake. The heavier 
portions of .the sand would be deposited in the 
mouth of the streams, where the salt crystals would 
be destroyed by fresh water. The fine mud or 
clay would be carried over the area for long 
distances. ‘The sharp angles of the crystals would 
be eaten away,and the mud would settle in the 
interstices. Here and there a quantity of mud, 
sufficient to protect a crystal from destruction, 
would be deposited around it, thereby preserving 
it for the admiring gaze of the modern geologist. 
The alternations of wet and dry seasons would 
cause the beds to increase in thickness. An 
unusually hot season would insure a deposit of 
greater purity than the average, while an abnormally 
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wet season would cause the clayey impurities to 
abound. This theory of the formation of the 
Cheshire salt beds—the one that is now generally 
accepted—is strongly confirmed by the phenomena 
to be witnessed at the present time in the Dead Sea 
and Lake Sambhur, in India. 

In Cheshire there are two principal saliferous 
strata. The bottom bed is 35 yards thick. A 
layer of indurated clay, 30 yards thick, separates 
it from the top bed, which is 25 yards thick, and 
lies at a depth varying from 40 to 80 yards below 
the surface. Mr. Thomas Ward of Northwich 
believes that the Northwich beds probably occupy 
at least three square miles. The Winsford beds 
cannot be less than six square miles in extent, 
containing at least 1,900,000,000 tons of salt. 

There is rock-salt under Stafford Common nearly 
80 feet thick ; at Walney Island and Fleetwood it is 
from 100 to 500 feet thick ; at Middlesborough 
the salt is over roo feet thick, and some of it is 
1,600 feet below the surface. In these eastern 
beds which extend from Middlesborough to 
Hartlepool, the salt is not mined, but a pipe is 
driven down with a smaller pipe inside it, fresh 
water being poured into the outer pipe, and pumped 
up through the inner one when saturated with 
brine. 

Droitwich, in Worcestershire, is one of the oldest 
of the salt towns. There the water, containing 39 
per cent. of salt, has been used commercially ever 
since the days of the Romans. It is an old town, 
made older by its incrustations and irregular by 
its shiftings and sinkings. For a truthful picture 
of its local attractions, we have only to refer to our 
illustrations, which are more eloquent than pages 
of descriptive prose. Its rock-salt beds are over 
150 feet thick. 

Far more wonderful are the proportions of rock- 
salt deposits in other quarters of the world. At 
Cardona, in Spain, the salt is quarried like freestone 
out of a cliff which is 500 feet high. At Strassfurt 
the beds are of the prodigious thickness of 1,197 
feet. The lowest bed is 685 feet thick. It is 
composed of pure rock-salt with layers of anhydrite 
half an inch thick dividing the salt at intervals 
of from one to eight inches. The salt mine of 
Wieliczka in the Carpathian Mountains has been 
worked for more than six centuries. The mine 
is divided into four fields or levels. In the first 
or highest, which is itself thirty-four fathoms 
below the surface, the packing, etc., for transit takes 
place, excavation being carried on in the lower. The 
stages are connected by shafts or winding stairs. 
When a traveller has inspected the whole of it he 
has in fact visited a large town, and all in salt. 
There are houses, churches, obelisks, statues, 
stabling, lakes (there is one of fresh water on the 
second level), and other wonders, including huge 
chandeliers. In one of the chapels everything is 
carved out of salt—altar, walls, ceiling, doors, 
crucifixes, niches, pedestals, statues. There is 
even a museum for specimens of salt and petrified 
and salted wood. Every street, alley, and turning 
of this wonderful town has its name. Most 
wonderful of all are the ponds and lakes, several 
hundred feet long and twenty deep, with boats 
kept on them. 
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Thousands of workers are employed in the mine, 
many of whom reside permanently in this city of 
salt ; animals likewise. The inhabitants are not 
only free from rheumatism, but otherwise enjoy 
excellent health ; and it may be here noted that 
the health of the workers in salt mines is as a rule 
good, ‘There are exceptions, however. The men 
in the salt range stretching from the base of the 
Suleiman Mountains in Afghanistan in an easterly 
direction to the river Jhelum in the Punjab, speedily 
develop a species of chronic wasting catarrh, and 
rarely live to be more than five-and-thirty or forty 
years of age. It is stated that dead horses thrown 
down into abandoned workings of the Wieliczka 
have been found years after in a perfect state of 
preservation. Fresh meat at the end of a short 
time has become naturally salted. The feature in 
connection with this mine which will appear most 
curious to the general reader perhaps is, however, 
the fact that strong currents of air are encountered 
at certain corners: occasionally they blow with 
great violence, while whirlwinds are not unknown 
to it. A subterranean whirlwind occurred here in 
1745. The roof of a large vault fellin. The con- 
densed air shot up through the shafts and galleries 
leading from the vault, upsetting workmen and 
their tools in the upper storeys, tearing down beams 
and bursting open doors, and finally overthrowing 
the buildings that stood over the pit. 

In all the great empires of the world, in most 
petty sovereignties, in all republics, salt has formed 
one of the most important sources of revenue, and, 
it may be added with truth, prolific sources of abuse. 
Taxation, enforced grants, and monopolies in con- 
nection with this primary need of man, hastened 
the great French Revolution, played no inconsider- 
able part in bringing about both Charles 1’s down- 
fall and the Irish Rebellion of 1641, and gave rise 
in Flanders to one of the most obstinate struggles 
on record between the sturdy burghers of Ghent 
and their feudal over-lords. 

In most countries salt has been at some period 
a royal, imperial, or state monopoly. In China 
it is an imperial monopoly at this hour. Rome, 
for instance, taxed salt and established a-monopoly 
upon the commodity, but the latter measure was 
instituted for the express purpose of commanding 
the prices and bringing it within reach of everyone. 
In India at the present day an eighth of the revenue 
is derived from the tax on salt. 

All over the world the pursuit of the salt indus- 
try may be traced in the names of highways, towns, 
and structures. Saltwood Castle in Kent, for in- 
stance, undoubtedly owes its name to the double 
circumstance that it rose in the neighbourhood of 
Salterns and of a forest whence fuel was obtained 
for the process of evaporation. Mention, too, may 
appropriately be made of Camden’s statement that 
under the Britons two of the “wichs” in the 
Cheshire salt district, now known as Nantwich and 
Northwich, were then called respectively “ Hellath 
Wen” (“White Salt Town”) and “ Hellath Dun” 
(“ Black Salt Town ”). 

In various countries anciently, and in some 
Eastern ones down to the present time, salt has 
been recognised as a medium of exchange. Cosmas 
speaks of a salt currency as being in use in the heart 





of Africa in the sixth century. Marco Polo, in his 
work “Concerning the Kingdoms and Marvels of 
the East,” written in the thirteenth century, tells us 
the Tibetans had none of the Great Khan’s paper 
money, but used salt instead. Their small change 
was made thus: they had salt which they boiled 
and set in a mould flat below and round above, and 
every piece from the mould weighed half a pound. 
On these moulds the prince’s mark was set, and 
none but royal officers specially appointed were 
permitted to make it. Eighty of these moulds 
were reckoned to be equal to a “saggio of fine 
gold.” It is touching to read of the impositions 
practised on the simple hill tribes by the traders, 
who were wont to ednes them, according to their 
needs or simplicity, to accept sixty, fifty, or even 
forty salt cakes only, in exchange for one of their 
“‘saggios of fine gold.” ‘The arrival] of salt among 
them in any shape was, however, a subject of 
rejoicing. ‘The perfect moulds were kept for 
circulation as money, the broken pieces for domestic 
use, and possibly as a sweetmeat for children, who 
here, as in parts of Africa, were accustomed to 
collect round the housewife as she prepared the 
repasts for the day, and accept an atom of salt 
with the same avidity as the little ones of our own 
and other countries of Europe receive candied peel 
or raisins. 

A “ salt-tower ” was a regular feature of fortresses 
in medizval times. There is one so named in the 
outer bulwarks of the Tower of London. In 
palaces, manor-houses, cunvents, and monasteries 
there was, invariably, a portion of the building 
known as the salt-tower, house, pit, or room. 
These towers or houses were used, it is thought, 
not only for the storage of salt, but for the salting 
and storing of provisions. ‘There were the stores 
of salted fish for fast days, and salted venison and 
other flesh for use in travelling, and provisioning 
the manor or palace in winter, or in case of scarcity 
from any cause. Salted provisions were much used 
throughout medizval times, and even down to 
comparatively recent date, and were esteemed 
wholesome. A different idea prevails now. 

It may be a surprise to learn that books and 
rules on etiquette were compiled as far back as 
the fifteenth century. Directions also for the 
‘“‘refectioner ” of a religious house, or butler or 
“ pantry-man ” of a “ lord,” in setting out a table. 
The “ Boke of Kervynge,” by Wynkyn de Worde, 
was issued in 1513, but there is a “Child’s Boke 
of Courtesy” that dates from 1500, and a “ Babees 
Boke” from 1475. In all, careful instructions are 
given on the subject of salt, where and how it is to 
be placed on the table, and the proper etiquette to 
be observed in taking it. The splendid “ salt” of 
exquisite design, workmanship, and materials, below 
which persons under a certain rank were to place 
themselves, was evidently—except possibly for the 
use of a very illustrious guest—an ornament only, 
for minute instructions are given also as to the 
placing of “ the trencher salts.” The trencher salts 
(or salt-cellars) were small receptacles for the 
commodity, and were (probably according to the 
rank and means of the entertainer) to be placed 
on the right hand of every guest, or between every 
two or three persons. It was not “ graceful” to 
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take the salt except with a “clean knyfe,” far less to 
dip your “ mete ” into the salt-cellar. The “ Babees 
Boke” is very emphatic on this point : 


*‘ The salte als> touche not in his salere 
' With nokyns mete, but lay it honestly 
On youre Trenchoure, for that is curtesy.” 


The refectioner of a monastery was required to 
furnish salt-cellars for the refection table out of 
‘xis revenues. ‘“ The monks took salt with their 





SLEEPINESS 


“ oe our days we pass in the shadow of the 
earth, and the brother of death extractetha 
third part of our lives.” 

The subject of this paper is one that is certainly 
increasing in interest and becoming of more im- 
portance daily. 

Although brain workers, or “heads,” are said to 
differ from physical workers, or “ hands,” in that the 
former cannot sleep, while the latter cannot wake ; 
nevertheless when sleep can be procured it is of 
the very first importance for our head workers of 
the present day 

In most cases the difficulty of getting sleep after 
hard mental work is removed by a short spell of 
physical exercise. ‘‘ After supper walk a mile ” is an 
old saying, full of sleep-giving wisdom, and is based 
on sound physiology. We shall understand the 
modus operandi better if we consider fora moment 
the way in which sleep ordinarily comes to pass. 

The amount of blood circulating in the brain 
is dependent on the activity of that organ: the 
greater the amount of thought, the greater the 
amount of blood; the more profound the brain 
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knives,” we are told, and “none might wipe his 
knife on the table-cloth.” 

Down to the early part of the present century 
salt was a comparatively dear commodity in this 
country. The repeal of the salt-tax in 1825, 
however, speedily placed it at trifling cost within 
reach of all; but the repeal may be said to have 
been the knell of the saltern industry, for it enabled 
the Cheshire manufacturers to sell it at so low a 
price that those who made their salt from the sea 
could no longer compete with them. 
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SLEEPLESSNESS. 


rest, the lesser the quantity in circulation. The 
blood was made for the brain, not the brain 
for the blood ; hence it is not strictly true that 
a small amount of blood in the head produces 
brain rest, but rather that it is the result of it. 

The fact of an increased flow of blood to the 
head during mental exertion has been most 
ingeniously proved for us by Mosso, an Italian 
physiologist who constructed an ingenious balance 
in which a man could lie down so that his head 
exactly balanced his heels’ When a man so 
balanced commences to think over some problem, 
or some interesting subject, his head gradually 
descends while his heels ascend, owing to the 
increased weight of the brain from the increased 
amount of blood circulating in it. 


Sleep is a condition depending on many inter- 
dependent factors which we will consider. 

The first of these is Aadi¢z. The man who retires 
to rest at exactly the same hour, or a young child put 
to bed at eleven o’clock every morning, will go to 
sleep naturally after the first few days, provided the 
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hour is adhered to exactly. It takes a much 
longer time to acquire the habit of sleeping in the 
daytime, but even this can be successfully accom- 
plished by adults with perseverance. Those who 
are not able to go to sleep at regular hours have 
often very broken nights, though the contrary is 
sometimes the case ; because habit is only one, after 
all, of the seven factors that we shall enumerate. 

The second one is suggestion. Hypnotism has 
been so degraded by needless experiments, so 
vulgarised by exhibitions, and so surrounded with 
an atmosphere of trickery and deceit, that any 
allusion to its powers is received with natural sus- 
picion. Nevertheless there can be no doubt, where 
once the will is surrendered, of the power of sugges- 
tion. 

Now most sleep, not all, comes by suggestion. 
We may fall asleep without knowing it in a sitting 
or even a standing position ; but most sleep is the 
result of deliberate intention : we feel the pressure 
of the bed and bedclothes, we know the meaning 
of the still, darkened room, we remember the reason 
for laying aside our clothes, we hear the clock 
strike ten or eleven, and the servants going upstairs 
to bed—and all these sights and sounds whisper the 
sweet word “sleep ” to the tired brain. 

The third factor is environment. Our sur- 
roundings, as we have seen, are different in the bed- 
room from anywhere else. The bed rests our 
weary limbs, the soft pillow our tired head, the 
stillness our ears, the darkness our eyes, the 
warmth soothes our cutaneous nerves, and all 
together conspire to produce sleep. But then, 
again, this environment must be suited to the 
individual. A hard bed suits one, a soft bed another, 
a spring bed a third. One wants linen, another 
cotton sheets ; some prefer heavy blankets, others 
light eiderdown quilts. The pillow must be of 
down for one, of horsehair for another ; high for one, 
low for another. The amount of air must be regu- 
lated for each one ; the size of the room and the 
amount of quiet must be considered. Often, indeed, 
subtler questiuns still arise, as, for instance, whether 
the bed lies north and south or east and west. 

The fourth factor is the deliberate action of the 
will, If we will to keep awake, we can do much 
to accomplish it ; if we will to sleep, other circum- 
stances being favourable, we go to sleep—the will 
turns the scale. ‘The will controls our actions : 
hence we deliberately close our eyes, and extend 
our limbs in the most easy postures. We deliberately 
withdraw our minds from all distracting and dis- 
turbing thoughts. Great men, with commanding 
wills, have weilnigh the power of compelling 
sleep independently of surroundings and other 
factors. Indeed, in spite of the most sleep-dis- 
pelling surroundings some men can sleep at will ; 
in others the faculty seems to be inherited. In 
either case there can be no doubt of its value, 
and the great help it affords in getting through an 
enormous amount of work. 

It is told of Pitt, that at the time of the mutiny 
of the Nore, when the marines were said to be 
marching on London, he was roused from his sleep 
for instructions, and that when the messenger 
subsequently returned to contradict the rumour, 
he found the Prime Minister again asleep, even 
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in these alarming circumstances. Wellington slept 
calmly before Waterloo. Napoleon’s faculty of 
sleep has been often noted. ‘There is a basis of 
reason in the saying, that “great men are the 
men who can sleep at anytime.” ‘They are in good 
condition for thought or action at any moment. 
Lord Palmerston might often be seen, in the inter- 
vals of hot debate, fast asleep in his seat, with his 
hat well over his eyes. 

The fifth factor is the d/ed. ‘The popular 
scientific reason for sleep is what is called the 
anzmia of the brain, or, in other words, its blood- 
lessness. We do not dispute the fact, but question 
whether it is cause or effect. At first it is clear 
that the tranquillity and rest of brain lessen the 
blood-flow, and that the lessened blood-supply is 
thus the effect ; but later on it is quite possible, 
this decrease being continued, that it in its turn 
becomes the cause of the deeper sleep that 
follows. 

The sixth factor is fatigue. ‘The more we are 
bodily fatigued the easier is it to sleep, and certain 
forms of brain fatigue, not brain excitement, are 
also favourable to sleep. We all know how well 
labourers sleep, and, as a rule, all who undergo 
physical toil, especially in the open air. An out- 
door life is highly conducive to sleep. 

The last factor we shall name is the /emperament 
of the person. Some are nervous, others sanguine, 
others lymphatic, others bilious, and so on, and 
there can be no doubt that some not only require, 
but get a far greater amount of sleep than others. 
So that to lay down fixed laws is contrary to sound 
physiology. 

In going to sleep every part does not go to sleep 
at once, but sense after sense reaches the inactive 
anzmic stage, when consciousness disappears, the 
sight, the touch, the hearing, the smelling, all go 
one by one. As in the Kreutzer Sonata, each 
musician, towards the end, rises and extinguishes 
his light and leaves the orchestra in turn, till only 
two or three, and at last but one is left, and then, 
the last going with his light, darkness and silence 
supervene ; so are the lights turned out in the 
brain, one by one, until all consciousness is lost. 
Cold weather favours sleep, as is seen so strikingly 
in the hibernation of animals. 

We need not spend much time in proving 
the necessity for sleep. Every organ of the 
body has its periods of work and rest, but, as 
a rule, these succeed each other at brief intervals. 
The heart acts seventy times a minute, and 
rests as often, and so on. But the body as a 
whole only rests once in twenty-four hours, and 
then for a prolonged time. 

Infants sleep about four-fifths of their life. 
Children require from ten to twelve hours, youths 
about nine; but the time required afterwards 
varies greatly according to the temperament and 
occupation. John Wesley’s dictum of six for a 
man, seven for a woman, and eight for a fool is 
more honoured in these hard-working days in the 
breach than in the observance, and many men 
would be fools indeed if they took less than eight 
hours. Humboldt is said to have required but 
four hours; but I do not know if this is true. 
Some take insufficient sleep for years, spending 
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their nights in study or amusement; but Nature 
takes her revenge sooner or later on all such. 

To deprive a man utterly of sleep is to doom 
him to the most horrible of deaths, and nothing 
is so depressing as want of sleep ; and nothing 
invigorates the body and mind like its restoration. 

All sleep, however, is far from being the same 
sleep. The quality varies quite as much, and is 
quite as important, as the quantity. 

Some sleep mainly consists of dreams. 


In dreams, although there is complete absence of 


will-power and intelligent guidance, the mind is 
only partially at rest, and the sleep is not therefore 
so refreshing or good. 

It is believed that all animals that possess the 
higher brain-centres dream. Dogs and cats often 
start and bark or mew in their sleep. 

Dreams are generally a mosaic of the events of 
the day combined with those of earlier date, all 
wrought up into a continuous and fantastic whole. 

When the sleep is getting lighter towards morning 
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the mind seems to awake before consciousness 
returns, and dreams take place. In profound sleep 
there are no dreams. 

Sometimes the subject that has last occupied the 
brain is that dreamt of. The section of the brain 
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engaged in hard study has probably not been 
so completely emptied of blood as the other parts 
of the brain, and hence retains its activity after it 
is lost elsewhere. Dreams not only depend on the 
quantity but the quality of the blood. Bad blood, 
or that overladen with carbonic acid from sleeping 
in too close a room, produces bad dreams, just as 
when awake it produces depressed thoughts. The 
dreams are always dreadful when sleeping on the 
back, from the pressure of the stomach behind on 
the great solar plexus, one of the great nerve-centres 
of the body. 

In sleep-walking the impressions produced by 
the still active mind are sufficiently vivid to awake 
not only the ideal centres to activity, but the motor 
centres as well. 

Sleep when dreamless and profound throughout 
is farthe best. Going to bed at night and rising in 
the morning are like a veritable death and resur- 
rection. Life begins afresh, and with renewed 
power, hope, and courage. 

Placid, motionless sleep is 
much more restful than when 
the body is _ continuously 
tossing to and fro. The very 
fact of resting still in bed is a 
great refreshment, even when 
one cannot sleep. Sleep is 
generally most profound in 
the first few hours. As the 
brain-centres get refreshed 
sleep becomes hghter. 


Having spoken of sleepi- 
ness, let us turn to the more 
painful topic of sleeplessness. 
The causes of sleeplessness 
are as various as the factors 
in sleepiness. 

The temperament is often 
against it, especially if naturally 
of a nervous or irritable or 
anxious kind. Severe mental 
strain, worry, shock, too great 
bodily exhaustion, dyspepsia, 
hunger, heat, discomfort in 
bed, noise, light, irregular 
habits, bad circulation, old 
age, are all causes of sleep- 
lessness. 

The methods of inducing 
sleep are still more numerous 
than the ills that destroy it. 

In the first place, the bed- 
room should be well ventilated, 
not only for sleep, but in order 
that the greatest benefit may 
be derived from it. It is 
stated on high authority that 
out of every one hundred parts 
of oxygen that we require for 
the use of the body, thirty- 
three parts only are absorbed during the day, and 
sixty-six at night. There can be no doubt that we 
should always strive (though we shall never succeed) 
to have the air inside a bedroom as pure as the 
air outside. To this end the windows shouldalways 
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(with but the rarest exception) be open at the top 
in such a way that no direct down-draught can blow 
upon the sleeper. ‘This can easily be accomplished 
by the aid of any of the ingenious devices now in 
vogue and known to any sanitarian. 

Sometimes sleeplessness arises from hunger. 
The dinner is early, at 1.30, then there is tea about 
6, and nothing more till 8.30 next morning. In 
this case there is no cure like a plate of perridge- 
and-milk about 9. 30. 

In extreme cases I have done more, and given a 
mutton-chop and a little stout about 8, with the 
best results. 

Some find relief by having sandwiches or biscuits 
by the bed in the night, to be taken when awake. 

Warm beverages before retiring to rest are good, 
drawing the blood from the brain down to the 
stomach. A bowl of soup will thus often procure 
sleep. 

Anything that draws the blood from the brain 
and thus favours the condition of sleep-anzemia is 
sound in principle and may be successful in practice. 

Hydropathic remedies, including wet compresses 
round the body, 3 yards of linen or flannel 15 inches 
wide, the last 14 yard covered with mackintosh and 
well wrung out of warm water, and wrapped round 
the body with the mackintosh outside, act like a 
large poultice round the body, and draw the blood 
from the brain. 

One learned theologian finds rest only by adopt- 
ing a similar bandage round each leg, whereby the 
blood is drawn still farther away from the brain. 
Hence hot bottles are good, and not bad things or 
needless luxuries. 

In extreme cases of bad circulation, with a hot 
head and cold feet, still more energetic measures are 
needed in the shape of a mustard foot-bath, for 
fifteen minutes, or a general hot bath at 100° for 
the same time, or a hydropathic “ pack ” for half an 
hour. We will not describe this last and most 
powerful means of inducing sleep in cases of bad 
circulation and irritable brains, especially in the case 
of children, as the details are too complicated to 
be carried out successfully unless they have first 
been witnessed. 

Another class of methods of securing sleep when 
deprived of it through over-activity of brain consists 
in reducing the brain to a state of rest by constant 
monotonous exercise, such as listening to an un- 
interesting book read aloud in a monotone. We 
will not specify the books that would be suitable 
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for this purpose, as that would be unkind, but we 
know several. Some soothe their brains by count- 
ing imaginary sheep jumping through an imaginary 
hole in an imaginary hedge, and similar devices, 
which more often fail than succeed, because the 
very effort of imagination, being an effort, defeats 
its object. But the idea is a good one, and is best 
carried out by counting something that exists. 
Now, in a dark bedroom nothing can be seen to 
count, and there ought not to be much to hear. The 
very best thing, therefore, is to count your own 
breaths, and go on steadily till you fall asleep. 
This is.a plan not generally known, and can be 
safely recommended. 

An ingenious friend of mine who cannot sleep 
at night has fitted up a joiner’s shop in the 
corner of his dressing-room. His insomnia arises, 
like so many, from incessant brain-work, and his 
brain is too active to allow him to sleep above 
an hour or so. ‘Then he wakes up, and could 
not sleep again till he invented this device. 
He gets up, puts on a warm dressing-gowr, and 
goes to his bench, putting down a little food to 
warm, works steadily away for an hour or so, making 
a box, or book-shelves, or what not, and then he 
goes to bed and gets refreshing sleep for some 
hours. The plan has cost him a good deal of 
money that could ill be spared, but he told me, 
only an hour ago, that it well repaid him, and hence 
I think I can safely recommend it. I may add he 
is Over seventy years of age. 

The sound of running water is very soothing and 
sleep-producing, but is not often available for 
purposes of sleep for obvious reasons 

Simply walking about the room till tired, or taking, 
as it has been called, a cold-air bath, is an effectual 
plan, but one to be adopted with caution, for fear 
the cure may be worse than the disease by inducing a 
chill. 

With children all night lessons should be 
abolished, and hot bottles given, not only to 
induce sleep, but that they should sleep in a 
straight instead of curled-up position, which has a 
great bearing on their future growth. 

But I must cry halt, as I already have an uneasy 
feeling that this article will be one of those that 
will be recommended, if slowly read in a monotone, 
to produce sleep in the shortest time on record. 
If such be the result, whatever may be its demerits, 
it surely will not have been written in vain. 

ALFRED SCHOFIELD, M.D. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT SCIENCE, 


THE SUPPOSED NEW ELEMENT. 


S there room for a new element, or are all the 
old problems of chemical cosmography, so far 
as our own earth is concerned, sufficiently 

explained? Are there still in earth or air some 
elusive substances which have hitherto escaped 


INVENTION, AND DISCOVERY. 


detection, and do they exist in so Protean and 
“allotropic” a form as to deceive us by their 
disguises? Such are some of the questions which 
have long been familiar to the chemical mind, and 
any new and positive contribution to our knowledge, 
though it may recall us from the study of the 
distant starry atmospheres to the more homely 
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gaseous envelope of our own earth, will be felt less 
as a rebuke than as an encouragement, incentive, 
and reward. 

The event of the Oxford meeting of the British 
Association was undoubtedly the announcement by 
Lord Rayleigh and Professor Ramsay of the dis- 
covery of a new gas in the earth’s atmosphere. 
Some days before the news was publicly proclaimed, 
the secret had been whispered in the inner circles 
of the Chemical Section. It was in fact generally 
known that Lord Rayleigh had been for many 
years engaged upon the determination of the 
densities of various gases. We have now learnt 
that in the course of his investigations he found in 
the case of nitrogen different densities amount- 
ing to about one-half per cent. according as 
the gas was obtained from chemical compounds 
on the one hand or from the nitrogen of the 
atmosphere on the other. This and other points 
continued to occupy the attention of both Lord 
Rayleigh and Professor Ramsay, and within the 
two weeks preceding the meeting at Oxford they 
succeeded in isolating from the atmospheric nitro- 
gen a new gas, a second inert ingredient denser than 
true nitrogen. This they have done in two ways. 
The first methcd employed was that used by 
Cavendish in his demonstration of the composi- 
tion of nitric acid, which we need not describe 
in detail. It will be sufficient to say that Caven- 
dish found there was always in his experiments 
a small residue of gas which could not be con- 
verted into nitric acid, but it was so small that he 
neglected it, probably thinking it to be due to some 
unexplained experimentai error. This residual gas 
is Rayleigh and Ramsay’s new substance, and they 
have obtained it in Cavendish’s way. The second 
method, giving much larger quantities of the new 
gas, depends upon the removal of nitrogen from the 
oxygenated air by passing it over heated magnesium. 

Briefly, one hundred cubic centimetres of it have 
thus been obtained. The density of the new 
substance is 19°8 times as great as that of hydrogen, 
whereas the density of nitrogen is only 14 times 
as great. ‘That this residual gas is not nitrogen is 
inferred from the manner of its preparation, and 
from its spectrum, where an intense blue line is 
shown instead of the faint line which appears in the 
nitrogen spectrum. The new gas, it is estimated, 
amounts to 1 per cent. of the earth’s atmosphere. 

The claim that the newly discovered gas isa new 
element has been already challenged by Professor 
Dewar, whose experiments in producing liquid air 
have given him so high a position as an analyst of 
the atmospheric gases. The professor fully con- 
cedes the claim that a discovery has been made, 
but he thinks the new gas may be simply the old 
nitrogen in a new form—the “allotropic ” disguise 
to which allusion has already been made. He 
even suggests that the new substance is being 
unconsciously manufactured by the respective 
experimenters, and not separated, as they imagine, 
from the ordinary air. Allotropy, as it is called, 
has doubtless much to answer for in chemical 
experiments, the property of existing in two or 
more conditions which are distinct in their physical 
or chemical relation being apt to deceive the 
acutest of experimenters. It is well known that 
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the electrical stimulation of nitrogen does produce 
two distinct spectra, presumably due to different 
molecular conditions. ‘ We have only to assume,” 
says Professor Dewar, “that when nitrogen enters 
into chemical combination with another substance 
—whether oxygen, as in the case of Lord Rayleigh’s 
plan of working, or magnesium, as in that of 
Professor Ramsay—a small portion of the gas is 
condensed molecularly into an allotropic form 
having one-and-a-half times its normal density. 
We are familiar with such action in the case of 
the transition of oxygen into ozone, and practically 
identical methods are being employed in the 
assumed separation of the new substance from air.” 

Professor Dewar adds some very fruitful sug- 
gestions of his own as to the greater density and 
inertness of the new nitrogen—the tri-atomic form 
of the gas, as he is inclined to call it—and as to 
the probable excess in the estimate of its amount, 
which he thinks does not exceed one-half per cent. 
in normal air. Yet were it produced in ever so 
small a quantity—as, for example, by the passage 
of electrical discharges—its very inertness would 
favour its accumulation, just as the high chemical 
activity of oxygen tends to its dissipation. If, 
therefore, in the long course of ages the quantity 
of this allotropic form of nitrogen remains in- 
appreciable, we are scarcely entitled to assume 
its existence as a normal constituent of the atmo- 
sphere unless we assume that it is-being utilised 
in some other way. ‘The cconomics of the atmo- 
sphere are as actual as those of human society, 
except that accumulation and expenditure are more 
equally balanced. 

It is only right to say that Professor Dewar, who 
is one of the very few men who can criticise Lord 
Rayleigh on equal terms, is quite inclined to believe 
that an addition has just been made to our chemical 
knowledge, and that an elusive allotropic substance 
has at length been fairly captured. Sir Henry 
Roscoe goes further than this. He has already 
publicly expressed his opinion that the discovery 
will in all probability turn out to be a new 
elementary body existing in the atmosphere, 
although it is to be observed that at present both 
Lord Rayleigh and Professor Ramsay have ab- 
stained from giving any opinion as to whether the 
new substance is an element or a compound. 

In answer to the inquiry as to whether there is 
room fora new element, and whether the systematic 
chemist could find a place for it, the answer is 
ready to hand. In thescheme of the great Russian 
chemist Mendeleéf, it is claimed that there is room 
for three new elements. Their density in the gaseous 
state would probably be between 19 and 23 ; the 
experimental numbers in the case of the new 
nitrogen are between 19 and 20. But these, it is 
admitted, are too low, the actual numbers approxi- 
mating to 21, which is the theoretical density or 
the new substance. English chemists may perhaps 
be pardoned if they are a little eager to hear the 
news that an “Anglium” is about to be added to 
the patriotically named series which includes the 
Gallium, Scandium, and Germanium of recent 
discoverers ; but we must wait until we hear more 
before chemists will be able to say definitely whether 
a new element has been discovered or not. 
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The Ichneumcn Fly.—The following letter reaches us 
from New Zealand : ‘‘ I was very much interested in reading 
in the volume of the ‘ Leisure Hour’ for 1893 the article 
on the spider’s foes, by C. F, Gordon Cumming. The ichneu- 
mon fly, as it is called by her, is very common in the Waikato 
district ; it is there known as the ‘mason bee,’ although I 
should call it more of a wasp than a bee, and a plasterer 
than a mason, as it works in mud or clay. It is a dark 
brown in New Zealand, not green as in Ceylon. It came 
here about seventeen years ago, and was then said to have 
come from the South Sea Islands ; but, strange to say, it is 
more frequently found up the country south of Auckland 
than in the town, where it must first have made its appear- 
ance, and the climate of the port is some degrees warmer 
than the Upper Waikato. It comes out as soon as the hot 
weather sets in, and disappears as soon as the cold comes. 
The Rev. Wyatt Gill speaks of it in one of his natural 
history articles in the ‘Leisure Hour’ as the solitary wasp 
of the Pacific. It is a great nuisance in most houses, as it 
will build its nests in all the keyholes, between the covers of 
books, and is very fond of the stiff folds of a mackintosh if 
left hanging up for a day or two. I have frequently found 
as many as forty spiders in one nest, almost always of the 
one sort—a small silvery and green, and never the large 
brown spiders. How they catch them I cannot say, but I 
have never observed a mason bee caught in a spider’s web. 
I am inclined to think they fight shy of the larger sorts, as 
they might find that they had caught a Tartar, as the larger 
species of spiders will often entrap a common bee or a wasp 
and kill them. There are a great variety of spiders in New 
Zealand. Perhaps you may consider the above of interest 
to the readers of your natural history notes. 

‘¢ J, H. THOMPSON. 

‘* Harapepe, Waikato, Auckland.” 


Pitcairn Islands.— The Rev. Dr. W. Wyatt Gill sends from 
Sydney a sad report received from Pitcairn Island, of 
Bounty mutiny fame. Aship was wrecked in 1893 near the 
island, and the sailors were taken into the homes of the 
islanders and hospitably treated. They brought typhus 
fever to the island, and it spread so rapidly that every 
family was infected, and there seemed to be none to care 
for the sick or to perform the last rites for the dead. The 
daughter of the President was one of the first victims, and 
many deaths occurred. Sickness is very rare in Pitcairn, 
and this sudden calamity brought sorrow which long remains. 
The survivors of the shipwrecked sailors were taken off this 
spring, the fever having ceased, but the shadow of death is 
still dark over the once happy islanders. It is strange how 
quickly epidemic or infectious diseases spread and prove so 
fatal in islands where health is commonly enjoyed. The 
calamities caused by measles in Fiji will be remembered, and 
in other places by visitations of infectious disease. 


Catalogue of Current Literatare.—The Reference Cata- 
logue for 1894 (Whitaker, Warwick Lane) is a more marvel- 
lous production than ever. To be ‘the thickest book inthe 
world” is the least of its excellences. This year it is ten and 
a half inches thick, and weighs 14 lb. 2 oz., or one-eighth 
of a hundredweight. The book lists and catalogues of 156 
publishers are bound up in one octavo volume, the bind- 
ing of which is so good that the huge book opens and 
stands clearly for reading at whatever page we turn to for 
consultation. Besides the mere consecutive catalogues of 
the publishers, there are various articles of general interest. 
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For instance, we have not only the names and addresses of 
publishers, but their telegraphic addresses are also given. 
The names of authors occupy another section of the 
prefatory matter, and lists of pseudonyms, explanations of 
degrees and titles, and other miscellaneous information. In 
the general index are no fewer than 87,000 references. A 
patient and intelligent author could make an entertaining 
article out of this book, and it would be a rare chapter 
in the ‘*Curiosities of Literature.” There are 121 books 
under the name of Smith in the author’s list of 1894. On 
Botanical subjects we see seventy-five publications, some of 
them with costly illustrations. Of sermons there are four 
columns of small type, and of poems and poetry there are 
nearly five columns. The actual number of entries would 
take too long to reckon. It is enough to say that, by issuing 
this annual catalogue, Mr. Whitaker renders good service 
to the ‘‘literary world,” whether publishers and authors, or 
buyers and readers of books. 


Torquay fixty-two Years Ago.-—In one of his speeches 
this autumn at Hawarden, Mr. Gladstone gave an 
interesting recollection of Torquay. His visitors being 
from Devonshire mestly, the allusion had point, apart from 
the personal and historical facts recalled. ‘* Torquay,” 
said the venerable statesman, ‘‘is indeed a lovely spot, 
and I have a special point of association with it, because 
it was at Torquay just sixty-two years ago, I think in this 
very month, or the next month to it, that I was tumbled 
out of bedearly one morning by a sudden callto go as fast as 
a post chaise, mail-coach, and stage-coach could carry me to 
present myself to the borough of Newark, and there 
become a candidate for Parliament, which I entered in 
that year—December of that year—and, consequently, I 
recollect the interesting spot of Torquay. There were not 
many houses in it then. You could count them on your 
fingers —at any rate they were very few indeed.” 


Mr. G. A. Sala’s Recollections.—Under the title of 

‘* Things I have seen and people I have known,” a book of 
curious interest has been published by George Augustus 
Sala. It is not, he tells us, his * Autobiography ” (a book 
still in preparation), but a medley of recollections and 
incidents, the nature and variety of which may be guessed 
from the following extract from the Preface. ‘I have seen 
Louis Philippe when he was still King of the French; I 
have seen Soult, Thiers, Guizot, and Lamartine; I have 
witnessed three revolutions in the French Capital; I 
followed Garibaldi to his campaign in the Tyrol ; I have 
known Palmerston, Brougham, O’Connell, Lincoln, Grant, 
and a host of notables of both worlds, including 
Napoleon 111, the Czar Nicholas, Alexander 11 who was 
assassinated, and the coronation of the present Czar, 
In short it has fallen to the lot of Mr. Sala, as one of the 
readiest and ablest of ‘‘ special correspondents,” to witness 
scenes and events which few have seen, and which all con- 
sider important. The Coronation procession of our Queen 
Victoria, and the Jubilee ceremony in Westminster Abbey, 
are among the dates covered by the time of Mr. Sala’s 
notes. 

The transformations in London itself and the changes in 
the manners and habits of the population have been watched. 
To name one only of the forms of London improvement, he 
has noted the demolition of no less than nine prisons. The 
Fleet, the Queen’s Bench, Horsemonger Lane Gaol, Whitecross 
Street, the Clerkenwell House of Detention, Coldbath Fields, 
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Tothill Fields, Bridewell, Giltspur Street, Compter, and 
Millbank, and with hope of yet seeing old Newgate disappear. 

So vast and varied is Mr. Sala’s knowledge that he is 
supposed to have a supernatural memory, the stores of which 
are poured out in ready profusion. ‘‘I remember,” says 
Mr. Sala, ‘‘ that excellent man, the late Charles H. Spur- 
geon, who was a frequent correspondent of mine, felicitating 
me once, in bright, cheerful language, on the ease with 
which I dashed off leaders on any subject. I thanked him 
in reply for his kind words ; but I added that I should be 
very much pleased if he would pay mea visit some morning, 
and sit in my study while I was laboriously dictating, and 
not dashing off an article of, say, fifteen hundred words.” 
This is a characteristic way of describing the industry and 
labour with which, with the help of many manuscript note 
books of memoranda and extracts, the author produces his 
writings, and he makes no claim to any unusual genius or 
memory. 


Money Grants of the British Association of 1894,— 
The meeting at Oxford this year was one of the most 
successful of all since the commencement of the British 
Association sixty-four years ago. Of members and asso- 
ciates the number at Oxford was 2,321, only on two or three 
occasions exceeded, as at Newcastle and Manchester. The 
treasurer's purse was so enlarged by the entrance fees that 
£100 beyond the annual average of £1,000 was voted in 
grants for various scientific objects and researches. These 
grants are for the current year thirty-nine in number, and 
include money applied for in every department of science. 
They varyin amount, from £100 for the zoological station 
at Naples, and £106 to Dr. Atkinson for ‘‘ Abstracts of 
Physical Papers,” down to £5 to Dr. Thorpe on ‘‘the 
action of light on dyed colours,” and £5 to Professor 
Macalister of Cambridge, on ‘‘ Anthropometric measure- 
ments in schools.” The majority of the larger grants 
were in cheques of £50 each, for such purposes as ‘‘ Re- 
duction of magnetic observations at Falmouth Observa- 
tory,” by Mr. Howard Fox; ‘‘ Preparing Index of 
Genera and Species of Animals,” by Sir William Flower, 
of the South Kensington Museum ; and the same amount 


to Dr. Sclater for ‘* The Zoology and Botany of the West 


India Islands;” and for ‘* Meteorological observations on 


Ben Nevis.” The sum of £75 was voted to Mr. G, J. 
Symons, the well-known meteorologist, for ‘‘ Earth Tremors.” 
The total grants amounted to£1,093. It is useful to state 
this, as many inquiries are made as to the practical use 
of the meetings of the British Association, in addition to 
the Papers, which are recorded in the annual report of 
proceedings. 

The reports of the meetings have appeared in the news- 
papers, and it is not necessary to allude to them here at 
any length. The opening address of Lord Salisbury was 
worthy of the occasion, especially when he showed that 
the theories of scientific evolution were not to be affirmed 
irrespective of the doctrines held by the highest scientists 
as to the agency and perpetual influence of design as 
opposed to the mechanical theories of natural selection. 
He ended by quoting some words of ‘the greatest living 
master of natural science among us, Lord Kelvin, who, 
twenty years ago, in his address to the Association, uttered 
these words of warning: ‘I feel profoundly convinced 
that the argument of design has been greatly too much 
lost sight of in recent zoological speculations. Overpower- 
ingly strong proofs of intelligent and benevolent design lie 
around us, and if ever perplexities, whether metaphysical 
or scientific, turn us away from them for a time, they 
come back upon us with irresistible force, showing to us 
through nature the influence of a free will, and teaching 
us that all living things depend on one _ everlasting 
Creator and Ruler.” 

The President had already sounded a warning of ‘the 
great danger scientific research is running at the present 
time—the acceptance of mere conjecture in the name 
and place of knowledge, in preference to making frankly 
the admission that no certain knowledge can be attained.” 
And again, ‘‘The cloud of impenetrable mystery hangs 
over the development and still more over the origin of life. 
If we strain our eyes to pierce it, we shall only mistake 
for discoveries the figments of our own imagination.” In 


all that Lord Salisbury said about the limits of human 
knowledge, and the wisdom of confessing our ignorance 
about things beyond our reason or our observation, he 
followed the example of Locke, in his famous ‘‘ Essa 
concerning Human Understanding,” who referred them to the 
‘* determination of that all-wise agent, who has made them 
to be, and to operate as they do, in a way wholly above 
our weak understanding to conceive” (book iv. chap. iii.), 
In the annotated edition of Locke recently issued from the 
Oxford Clarendon Press, Professor A. C. Fraser, D.C.L., 
pupil of Sir William Hamilton at Edinburgh, says, ‘ An 
unconditionally demonstrable physical science presupposes 
Omniscience. Short of this there must always remain that 
horizon of mysteries, barring the possibility of demonstra- 
tion.” 


Sydenham’s Statue at Oxford.—Among the incidents of 
most interest at the meeting of the British Association at 
Oxford was the unveiling of a statue of Dr. Sydenham, at the 
Museum, by Lord Salisbury. It was by the request of 
Sir Henry Acland that the ceremony was performed by the 
Chancellor of the University and President of the Associa- 
tion. Of the multitudes who thronged the museum that 
day, the majority know Sydenham only as ‘‘a celebrated 
physician,” or ‘‘ the father of English medicine,” as the 
newspapers called him. Few comparatively were aware 
that the physician thus honoured was also one of the 
greatest and wisest men of the seventeenth century. He 
was the friend of Oliver Cromwell, and chosen by him as 
one of his Council, during the memorable years of the 
Protectorate. It was at Wadham College, in the rooms of 
Dr. Wilkins, the brother-in-law of the Lord Protector, that 
the Royal Society was founded, and held its first meet- 
ings. The museum statue of Sydenham is the work of 
Mr. Hope-Pinker, the head being modelled partly from the 
portrait in the Royal College of Physicians in London, and 
partly from the portrait at Oxford by Sir Peter Lely. This 
latest addition to the gallery of great men of science in the 
Oxford Museum is among the best of the series, which 
includes representative men from the times of Euclid, 
Aristotle, and Hippocrates down to those of Bacon and 
Newton, James Watt and George Stephenson. The statue 
of John Hunter, also by Mr. Hope-Pinker, was presented to 
the university by the Queen. Mr. Arthur Evans may well 
be proud of the museum of which he is curator. It is 
**the best of our English provincial museums,” as it was 
called by one of the heads of the British Museum at the 
Oxford meeting of the Association. 


Astronomical Notes for October.—-The Sun rises on the 
Ist day at 6h. 2m. in the morning, and sets at 5h. 37m. in 
the evening ; on the 15th he rises at 6h. 26m. and sets at 
5h. 6m. The Moon will be in First Quarter at 7h. Im. on 
the evening of the 6th; Full at 6h. 41m. on that of the 14th ; 
in Last Quarter at 6h. 56m. on that of the 21st ; and New 
at 5h. 57m. on that of the 28th. She will be in apogee, or 
farthest from the Earth, at 2 o’clock on the morning of the 
8th, and in perigee, or nearest us, about an hour after noon 
on the 22nd. No eclipse or other special phenomenon of 
importance will take place during October. The planet 
Mercury will be at greatest eastern elongation from the Sun 
on the morning of the 19th, and will be visible for a brief 
(very brief on account of his great southern declination in 
the western part of the constellation Scorpio) interval after 
sunset for a few evenings before and after that date. Venus 
is still a morning star, rising now about 5 o’clock, and a 
little later each morning ; during the month she will move 
from Leo into Virgo, passing within four degrees of the 
bright star Spico on the 24th, soon after which she will rise 
too late to be visible. Mars is in opposition to the Sun on 
the 20th, and above the horizon all night in the constellation 
Aries ; he will make his nearest approach to the Earth on 
the 12th, and be in conjunction with the Moon (then just 
past the Full) on the 15th. Jupiter is still in the western 
part of Gemini, rising about 10 o’clock in the evening at 
the beginning of the month and before 8 at the end of it; 
he will be in conjunction with the Moon (then approaching 
Last Quarter) onthe morning of the 20th. Saturn is in con- 
junction with the Sun on the 21st, and will not be visible in 
any part of the month._—Ww. T. LYNN, 
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ELLIN'S FOOD 


For INFANTS 


ISTRALIA ° 


187A, 1893. 


“ DEAR Sir, — Py the present mail J am sending 
youa photo of our bo: tho After trying other 
‘ Foods,’ at three montis he was less than when he 
was born, and no one thought he would live. We 
were then recommended ¢ NMellin’s Food. The 
impro ement was soon apparent, and he has had 
nothing the matter with him sing His flesh is very 
firm, and a healthier child tt would be hard to find. 
When the photo was taken, he was eleven months 
old, and weig 

“I shall always hav very high opinion of 
Mellin’s Food, as wh : Tt" ery tl’, and could 
retain nothing else, Mellin 00d acted like a charm. 
I shail always recommend ‘ Mellin's Food’ when I 
have an opportunity, as guite sure it saved the 


little fellozw’s 1 


“SAMUEL PENTELOW.” 


MELLIN’S EMULSION 


coD LIVER OTItL 


Cures Coughs and Colds. Invaluable for apes and Incipient Consumption. For Children and Adults. 
Price 2a. GA. and 4s. Gd. per Bottle. Sample Size, As. Of all Chemists and Stores 


MELLIN’S FOOD BISCUITS 


DIGESTIVE. NOURISHING. SUSTAINING. 


For Children after Weaning, the Aged, Dyspeptic, and for all who require a Simple, 
Nutritious, and Sustaining Iood., 


Price 2s. per Tin 


MELLIN’S LACTO-GLYCOSE OR MILK-FOOD, 


Simply dissolved in warm water, is recommended for use when fresh cow’s milk disagrees or cannot be obtained. 
Price 2s. and 3s. per bottle. 


AN ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET ON THE FEEDING AND REARING OF INFANTS. 
(A Practical and Simple Treatise for Mothers, containing a large number of Portraits of Healthy and Beautiful Children, together 
with Facsimiles of Original Testimonials which are of the ¢ rreatest interest to all mothers, to be had, with samples, free by post, 
on application to 


MELI-N’S FOOD WORKS, Stafford Street, PECKHAM, S.E. 
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al Cocoa of English ” 


“Manufacture, Absolutely Pure.” USED ~_ 
. As in many of the so-called 
The Analyst. (Pure Foreign Cocoath 











GOLD MEDAL 


fevarded, Health Exhibition, London 


ees ~ 





* Benger’s Food has by its 
excellence established a 
reputation of its own. 
THE BRITISH MED! 
CAL JOURNAL, 













BUTTER: SCOTCH 

(The Celebrated Sweet for hag ce 

acl wholes 
Conpesticniniyss Laneet 





“Retained when all other Foods are : 


rejected. It is invaluable.” 
London Modicat Record. 7 


a Tins, 1/6. 2/6, and 5'-. of Chemists. dc., Everywhere | 

















Great. Reduction in the Prices 


x VASELINE ” sits ena 
- VASELINE "COLD REAM. 
‘ VASELINE ” campuor ice. 

VASELINE ”” TOILET SOAPS. 


See that you get original packages with the Chesebrough See that you 2 0 ei 


Co.'s name thereon, and you will avoid the danger of 
having palmed off on you some adulteration or worthles: As bad makes are “oF t 


imitation refined with Sulphuric and other acids. —-— _—_ ——— 


FOR TOILET 














Prof. Sie Erasmus 
Wilson, F.R.S., 


Late President of 
the Royal College of 
Surgeons, England: 
“ PEARS’ SOAP is 
an article of the 
nicest and most 


careful manufac- 















for the delicate 













skin of Ladies 
and Children, and 


others sensitive 

















ture, and one of 
the mast refresh- 
ing and agrees ble 
balms for 
skin.” 





to the weather, 





winter orsummer, 













Redness, rough- 


ness, and >hap- 
ping prevented. 


























Spottiswoodse & Ce. Printers, New-street Square, London 
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